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American Credit Abroad. 

Ir the credit of States were the exact mea- 
sure of their solvency or financial capacities, 
we should find little stimulus to our vanity in 
the prices which our national securities com- 
mand in foreign markets. The latest advices 
from ‘state American six per cent. 
gold interest bearing bonds at 67} to 68, while 
British consols bearing but three per cent. 
command 88 to 89—a difference of 20 per cent. 
against the United States. Now as the United 
States has always paid the interest on its obliga- 
tions, and has undoubted and increasing ability 
to continue to do so, and to pay the principal of 
its debt when due, it is a matter of curious 
inguiry, how it is that its securities are re- 
garded as worth less than one-half those cf 
Great Britain? We say less than one-half, 
because bearing double the rate of interest, 
all other things being equal, they ought to 
command double the price, whereas they com- 
only about three-fourths the price. 
British securities should command a 
price relatively in the British market, 
foreign securities, of equal intrinsic 
not unnatural, but without special 
difference should not exceed two or 
cent. ‘ 
European States the credit of Great 
stands first. Holland is next to Eng- 
Belgium and France come next, Den- 
follows, and a little below Russia and 
are about on the same level. Then 
come Spain, Portugal, Austria, and, much 
behind, Italy. The United States and, Italy 
are as nearly as possible on the same level, in 
respect of financial credit. 

Among Aanerican States, the credit of Brazil, 
previous to her recent com: stood at 
par. We speak now of her 5 per cents., and 
in face of her present troubles, she has secured. 
a considerable loan at 74. Next to Brazil, and 
for the moment above her, stands Chili, then 
come Peru and Buenos e latter, 
even, ranking considerably above the United 
States! 

With a grander territory, a more active and 
intelligent population, vaster resources, a more 
vigorous industry, unbounded enterprize, 
second to no country on earth in all the 
elements of power, with a on the 
whole of higher morality—how is it that the 
credit of the United States stands below bank- 
rupt Austria, effete and sapless Spain, and 
wretched Brazil? . 

Conceding all the detraction from her credit 
due to a vast“accumulation of debt, State as 
well as National, and all that may result from 
monarchical and commercial hostility, still 
there must be something beyond all this to 
bear down the securities of the nation to their 
present absurd level in the foreign markets. 
They should be sought for, as the advertise- 
ments say, “children should cry for them,” 
as at once the safest and best investment on 
earth, in the way of plighted governmental 
faith. Not that we think it desirable that our 
obligations should be bandied about in foreign 
markets. We regret that a single dollar's 
worth of American paper is held abroad, and 
that its value should, ever so remotely, de- 
pend upon whether any “‘ prince or potentate” 
may happen to sneeze at an inauspicious mo- 
ment, or bow coldly to some foreign minister. 
We are rather gratefal than otherwise, that 
Louis Napoleon shotild prohibit the quotation 
of Ameriean stocks on his Parisian Bourse, 
Jest Frenchmen might be tempted to withdraw 
their francs from those rentes on 
which his ricketty throne mainly rests. We 
are far from unhappy to know that the house 
in London through which the United States 
has transatted its foreign business for several 
decades, with heavy profits as well as prestige 
to the establishment, has never said or done 
aught to enbance the value of American secu- 
rities or the credit of the country. It does not 
surprise us to read in the daily journals, that 
on the Sunday after the first battle of Bull 
Bun, in 1861, the American agent of the house 
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to which we allude, called upon the proper 
Secretary at Washington, and requested the 
Government to give security for the amount 
due his principals on account. The balance 
was about $40,000. The Secretary informed 
him that the Government would not probably 
break up before business hours the next’day, 
and that he must request him to call again. 
This kind of animosity, jealousy, or what 
not, after all, cannot account fully, or even in 
considerable part, for the discredit in which 
American securities are held in Europe. The 
onus of the former, as well as actual state of 
facts in this respect, rests mainly on the 
wretched criminal now awaiting trial, for the 
highest offence known to our laws, in Fortress 
Monroe—we mean the man whom we last 
week characterized as the apostle and high 
priests of Repudiation. When communities 
began to act on his teachings, and from his ex- 
ample, then public credit began to suffer. It 
has never fully recovered from the shock 
which he and his associates inflicted. The 
odium which he and those like him brought 
on the American name and credit still endures, 
even when the men and the measures which 
drew it down have been forgotten, or only live 
to be the exponents of a greater infamy and a 
darker atrocity. 
It would be fortunate indeed for us, and for 
the world, if the unclean brood of Repudiators, 
born of Jeff. Davis and the scum of the Demo- 
cratic party,.were in the same category with 
their leader, within the limits of four heavy 
walls, and with no outlook except towards a 
well-earned gallows, not too far distant, ndr 
too likely to remain unused. 
The forms of Repudiation are as multifarious 
as those of murder. The criminality is not less in 
fact, when it takes the downright, and, perhaps, 
the more manly form of absolute and distinct re- 
fusal to meet a solemn obligation, than when it 
proposes and advocates, through the basest of 
appeals, framed with devilish skill, to operate 
on the ignorance and passions of men, measures 
that may vary or detract from, even to the-ex- 
tent of an iota or a tittle, the compacts and 
contracts of the country. The distrust in 
American faith originally created abroad by 
Jeff. Davis and his followers, strengthened by 
the mendacious representations of adventurers 
and schemers from this side of the Atlantic, 
and which, at one time, promised to be over- 
come by a fairer dealing, and the substitution of 
a class of public men of higher honor, has 
already been revived, and will be deepened 
when the news of the action of certain factions, 
desecrating the name of ‘‘ Democratic,” come 
to be known in Europe. Men abroad will be 
unable to understand, as we do, how contempti- 
ble these factions are, and how thoroughly 
their doctrines are detested by the people at 
large. A nation’s honor and credit, like the 
virtue of Crsar’s wif, ought to be above 
suspicion. But they will be, and ought to be, 
suspected, when men cat be found to advocate, 
as they are advocating in various parts of the 
country, the Repudiation, in part, of the 
agreements entered into between the Govern- 
ment and its creditors. Toinsist on taxing the 
evidences of debt created by the nation during 
the period of its peril, against the stipulations 
then made, differs in degree only from claim- 
ing the right to refuseeto pay both interest and 
It may suit a demagogue’s purpose, 
before a debased and alien community, to ad- 
vocate a policy, or rather an outrage on public 
morality, like this; but it must not be forgotten 
how such advocacy must react on the interests 
of the nation, not to speak of its reputation. 
Let all right-thinking Americans ask them- 
selves, first, how it is that the credit of the 
United States is below that of wretched Austria 
and abject Spain, below even that of anarachical 
Peru and Buenos Ayres; and, 
secondly, how far its discredit is due to the- 
toleration of demagogues and repudiators, 
whether reduplicating themselves as rebels, or 
seeking to obtain power and still further de- 
grade the nation, under the shelter of a popular 
party designation? These are practical ques- 
tions, involving not alone grand material 
interests, but, what is of more consequence, 
the national character. 





The Demand on Great Britain. 


A Formal demand has been made by our 
Government on that of Great Britain for m- 
demnity for the damages inflicted on American 
shipping and commerce by the Anglo-rebel 
pirates Alabama, Shenandoah, ete. This has 
led to a long and able correspondence between 
Earl Russell and Mr. Adams, U. 8. Minister 
in England, which has been published. This 
correspondence commences with a letter from 
Mr. Adams in April last, and closes with 
another from him of the date of September 
18th. The total result is that Great Britain 
denies any responsibility in the premises, 
refuses in advance any submission of that 
question to arbitration, and suggests the 
creation of a commission, to which shall be 
submitted ‘‘all claims arising during the late 
civil war, which the two Powers shall «gree to 
refer.” To this Mr. Adams responds, without 





at all receding from his broad demand at the 





outset, that he will refer the suggestion as to a 
commission to his Government, intimating, at 
the same time, a suspicion of Earl Russell's 
good faith in making it, as from the course of 
the discussion he must discover that it would 
probably be declined. In other words, he 
suspects Earl Russell of a design to avoid 
meeting a great international issue, on- the 
decision of which the integrity and consistency 
of public law must rest, by substituting a 
minor one—a comparatively petty one of dollars 
and cents. 

The grounds of complaint and demand for 
reparation were submitted by Mr. Adams in 
the following clear and compact shape : 


1. That the act of recognition by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of insurgents as belligerents on the high ses 
before they had a single vessel afloat, was precipitate 
and unprecedented. 
2. That it had the effect of creating these parties 
erents after the recognition, instead of merely 
acknowledging an existing fact. 
8. That this creation has been since effected exclu- 
sively from the ports of her Majesty’s kingdom and its 
dependencies, with the aid and co-operation of her 
Majesty’s subjects. 
4, That during the whole continuance of the struggle 
in America, of nearly four years in duration, there has 
been no appearance of the insurgents as a belligerent on 
the ocean, excepting in che shape of British vessels, 
constructed, equippej, supplied, manned and armed in 
British ports. 
5. That during the same period it has been the con- 
stant and persistent endeavor of my Government to 
remonstrate in every possible form against the abuse of 
the neutrality of this kingdom, and to call upon her 
Majesty’s Government to exercise the necessary powers 
to put an effective stop to it. 

6. That although the desire of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters to exert themselves in the suppression of these 
abuses is freely acknowledged, the efforts which they 
made proved iu a great di powerless, from the in- 
efficiency of the law on which they relied, and from 
their absolute refusal, when solicited, to procure addi- 
tional powers to attain the object. 

7. That by reason of the failure to check this flagrant 
abuse of neutrality, the issue from British ports of a 
number ef British vessels, with the aid of the recogni- 
tion of their belligerent character in a!l the ports of her 
Majesty’s dependencies round the globe, has resulted 
in the burning and destroying on the ocean a large 
number of merchant vessels, and a very large amount 
of property belonging to the people of the United 
States. 

8. That, in addition to this direct injury, the action 
of these British-built, manned and armed vessels has 
had the indirect effect of driving from the sea a large 
portion of the commercial marine of the United States, 
and to a corresponding extent enlarging that of Great 
Britain, thus enabling one portion of the British peo- 
ple to derive an unjust advantage from the wrong ccm- 
mitted on a friendly nation by another person. 

9. That the ries thus received by a country 
which has mearw: sedulously endeavored to perform 
all its obligations, owing to the imperfection of the legal 
meazs at hand to prevent them as well as the unwilling- 
ness to seek for more stringent powers, are of so great 
a@ nature as in reason and justice to constitute a valid 
claim for reparation and inder “ification. ‘ 


In his correspondence, Mr. Adams makes 
no suggestion of arbitration in the premises, 
but makes his demand and appeal directly to 
the Britisa Government, on the broadest 
grounds of equity and international law. Earl 
Russell seeks to change the issue so squarely 
and fairly put, and assumes what he had no 
right to assume, that the United Sta'es would 
itself consent to submit its clear rights in the 
premises to arbitration. Availing himself of a 
reference to the willingness of the United 
States to submit some specific and minor issues 
to arbitration, contained in a letter from Mr. 
Adams, as long ago as October, 1863, he pro- 
ceeds to decline that mode of settling the new 
and broader issues now raised, and in respect 
of which the United States has made no prof- 
fer ofthe kind. He also takes occasion to de- 
cline peremptorily to make any reparation or 
compensation for the action of the Alabama, 
well knowing that the reclamation on the part 
of the United States was not circumscribed to 
the injuries inflicted by that, vessel alone. 
Why this limitation, it is hard to say, except, 
we suppose, the puissant Earl intends to leave 
an open question in case of need, through 
which he may escape future pressure. His 
language is as follows : 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that there 
are but two questions by which the claim of compensa- 
tion could be tested. The one is: Have the British 
Government acted with due diligence, or, in other 
words, with faith and hon@sty;in the mainten- 
ance of the neutrality they proclaimed? The other is: 
Have the law officers of the crown properly understood 
the Enlistment Act, when they decline, in June, 
1862, to advise the detention and seizure of the Alabama, 
and on other occasions when they were asked to detain 
other ships building or fitting in British ports ? 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that neither 
of these questions could be put to a foreign government 
with any regard to the dignity and character of the Bri- 
tish Crown and the British nation. 

Her Majesty’s Government are the sole guardians of 
their own honor. They cannot admit that they may 
have acted with bad faith in maintaining the neutrality 
they professed. The law officers of the crown must be 
held to be better interpreters of a British statute than 
any foreign government can be presumed to be. Her 

eaty’s Government must, therefore, decline either to 
make reparation and compensation for the capture 
made by the Alabama, or to refer the question to any 
foreign State. 

Her Majesty’s Government conceive that if they were 
to act etherwise, they would endanger the position of 
neutrals in all future wars. 

Her Majesty’s Government are, however, ready to 
consent to the appointment of a commission, to which 
will be referred all claims arising during the late civil 
war, which the two Powers shall agree to refer to the 
commissioners. 


Mr. Adams, holding always in view the dig- 
nity and magnitude of the issue, and appreci- 
ating, with true statesmanship, the importance 
of the principles involved, and the necessity 


pretation, declines being turned aside from his 





purpose of having them vindicated, by the petti- 
fogging expedients and evasions of Earl Russell, 
| He tells the Earl to excuse his earnestness, 
for, ‘‘upon a correct decision in this contro- 
versy may depend the security which the com- 
merce of belligerents will hereafter enjoy on 
the high seas, against the hazard of being swept 


among civilized nations for their correct inter- | 


from them through the acts of nations profes. 
sing to be neutral, »nd bound to be ‘riendly.” 
And adds : 


“If it can be fairly established as a princiyle of the 
international code, that a neutral power is the svle judge 
ot the degree to which it has done its duty under a code 
of its own making, for the prevention of grors and 
flagrant outrages, initiated in its own ports by the agent 
of one belligerent in co-operation with numbers r¥ its 
own subjects, and perpetrated ‘upon the commerre of 
the other on the high seas; if it be conceded that *he 
neutral, en reclamation made for the injuries th w 
done by réason of the manitest inefficiency of its mean» 
of repression, which it has at all times the power to 
improve ‘at will, can deliberately decline to re- 
spond to any such appeal, fall back upon the litile 
that it has attempted as an excuse, and thenceforward 
claim with justice to be released from the inevitable 
consequences that must ersue from its inaction, then 
it must surely follow that the only competition between 
neutral Powers hereafter will be, not which shall do the 


most, but which shall do the least to fulfill its obliga- 


tions of interdiction of the industry and enterprize of 
its people, in promoting the conflicts that take place be- 
tween belligerents on the ocean. If this be once re- 
coguized as good law through the authority which the 
powerful influence of her Majesty’s Government can 
atiach to it, I dare not venture to foresee how much 
reluctance there may be on the part of the people 
whom I have the honor to represent to accept and act 
upon it,’’ 

In another place Mr. Adams significantly 
suggests to Earl Russell that there is another 
commerce on the seas, offering quite as tempt- 
ing prizes to freebooters, fitted out in neutral 
ports, as was afforded to British pirates during 
our late war. Having suffered from Jaxity in 
international faith and disregard of neutral obli- 
gations, we seek to fortify the former and make 
the neutral obligations imperative. If England 
does not concord with us now, when held to an 
accountability—which, when she permitted the 
outrages on our commerce to take place, she 
never supposed we should have the ability to 
hold her to—then she may look to suffer more 
seyerely even than we suffered, when next 
embroiled in domestic or foreign war. Mr. 
Adams paints the consequences of the refusal 
of Great Britain to act justly in this matter, 
and we hope the doughty Earl is pleased with 
the picture! 

“Tf,” says he, “the examples thus set by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should come to be generally 
adopted, and the principles of neutrality upon which it 
rests be recognized as a part of the code of inter- 
national law, then it is not difficult to foresee the pro- 
bable consequence. A new era in the relations of 
neutrals to belligerents on the high seas will open. 
Neutral ports, in that event, will before long become 
the true centres from which the most effective and 
dangerous enterprizes against the commerce of belli- 


gerents may be contrived, fitted out and executed. 
The existing restrictions upon the exploiis of daring 
adventurers will rapidly become obsolete, and no new 


ones will be adopted. Ships, men and money will 
always be at hand for the service of any Power sufli- 
ciently strong to hold forth a probability of repayment 
in any form, or adroit enough to secure a share of the 
popular sympathy in its undertakings. New Floridas, 
Alabamas and Shenandoahs will appear on every sea. 
If such be the recognized law, I will not undertake to 
affirm that the country which I have the honor to rep~e- 
sent would rot in the end be as able to accommodate 
itself to the new circumstances as Great Britain.’’ 








Curiosities of the Census. 


A Stare census has been going on during the 
year, and is now, we believe, complete. It is 
80, at least, so far as the city of New York is 
concerned, and its results are singular and in- 
explicable. There is a palpable discrepancy 
between them and the results of the census 
of 60. That gave the population of the city 
(exclusive of Brooklyn and the other depen- 
dencies of New York) at 813,669; this places 
it at 722,569; which would indicate a loss, 
in five years, of 91,100. It is clear that the 
census of 60 was erroneous, or that ’65 is 
wrong; for nothing is more certain than that 
the population of the city has largely increased 
since 1860. Its growth, in the extension of 
streets and increase of buildings, as well as in 
business, during the few years past, has been 
great; all implying a corresponding augmenta- 
tion of population. 

There is one hypothesis upon which this ap- 
parent decrease may be accounted for. In the 
Spanish American States it lfis always been 
found next to impossible to get an accurate 
enumeration of the people. The ignorant part 
of the population, which is vastly the larger part, 
invariably look upon the census as preliminary 
to conscription or the levying of contributions, 
and either fly on the approach of the censuz 
taker, or make false returns to his inquiries. 
We have known a whole village evacuated on 
the arrival of a traveler and the production of 
his note book; and it is not too much to assume 
that a very considerable part of the lower 
orders in New York, after having been put 
through two or three enumerations, preliminary 
to the several drafts made during the war, 
have evaded giving correct returns to the census 
officers. This hypothesis is supported by the 
circumstance, that the wards showing increase 
are precisely those occupied by the better and 
more intelligent classes, and those showing 
greatest decrease by the lower orders and 
foreigners, who would be most apt to mistake 
the purposes of the census. There is another 
hypothesis, namely, that the officers of the 





census failed to do their whole duty, but of this 
we have no evidence. It, perhaps, might bo 
worth the while to consider how far the ex- 
travagant advance in, rents may have contri- 


| buted to drive people of moderate means to 


reside in Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and other places, But whether the 
census of 60 was wrong, or that of ’65 is so, 
we repeat, it is absolutely certain that the papu- 
lation of New York is now greater than ever 
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before, and constantly and rapidly increasing. 
We recently alluded to the predominance 
of females in some of the Eastern States and 
in New York. The excessin the State, in 1860, 
was 11,000 females. ‘The excess in the city of 
New York was 19,741. It appears that there 
are now 44,587 more women than men in the 
city; an increase in the excess of 24,846. 

There is another curiosity of the census. It 
is that while there were 12,574 negroes in New 
York in 1860; there are but 9,069 in 1865, a 
decrease of 3,505. This is the practical 
commentary on the senseless cry raised by 
demagogues hostile to the war, that its result 
would be to fill up the, city with negroes, and 
bring negro labor in depressing competition 
with white. This was the infamous cry raised 
to excite the ignorant and drunken mob of 
foreigners to riot, arson and murder in the 
summer of ’63. Let the colored people have 
equal rights before the law, and a fair chance 
in the South, and they will rapidly disappear 
from the North. 





“How Would You Feel ?” 

I'nr great organ, or rather framer of public 
opinion in England, the London Times, is 
lecturing the United States on international 
comity and the duty of ‘‘ neutrality,” all apro- 
pos of the Fenian organization here. It ‘‘en- 
treats” Americans to ask themselves, ‘in all 
honesty, what they would feel if they were to 
hear of volunteers mustering in myriads on the 
Canadian trontier, for instance, and before the 
eyes of the Canadian authorities, for the inva- 
sion of the United States ?” 

How would we feel? Why, precisely as we 
did when the mob of Halifax rescued the pirates 
of the Chesapeake from the hands of the offi- 
cers of the law, and set the murderers free. 
As we did when Burley and his associates or- 
ganized in Toronto their buccaneering expedi- 
tion on Lake Erie. As we did when armed 
bands came over from Canada to St. Albans to 
rob and murder. As we did when, trom the 
same direction where they received sympathy 
and support, expedition after expedition of in- 
cendiaries invaded our cities and sought to 
burn them to the ground. As we did when 
assassins from Canada, where they organized 
their plans and obtained the money that was 
the price of blood, stole to Washington and 
struck down the head of the nation! It 
would cause no novel sensation to hear of 
‘‘volunteers mustering on the Canadian fron- 
tier.” We need only be in trouble again 
to hear of things far worse than that of Lords 
and Commoners conspiring once more with the 
agents of rebels in England, of fleets openly 
fitting out to prey on our commerce, and of a 
‘‘neutral” government watching for a favor- 
able moment, a great rebel victory, or national 
defeat, to intervene for the dismemberment of 
our country. The Fenians could neither hope 
for, or desire us, to do more in their behalf, 
than practice strictly British neutrality. It 
would fill their scant armories with muskets 
and cannon, and send half the commerce of 
Great Britain under the French or Belgian 
flag, and light up the seas with the blaze of 
burning vessels! 

The lectures of the Times, apart from their 
ludicrous audacity, are uncalled for. When 
Fenianism, or any other ism, shall here take 
such a form as to compromise the duty which 
the United States owes to other nations, the 
Government will know how to act, and will act 
with all good faith and energy. There will be 
neither open or covert support of rebellion, 
nor affectation of neutrality without the sub- 
stance. That the Irish in America will sym- 
pathize with the Irish in Ireland, is natural 
enough, and that their sympathy will find a 
rather noisy expression, is to be expected. 
Substantially, however, it will be very dispro- 
portionate to the declamation it has elicited, 
or may call forth. Great Britain is not yet in 
such imminent peril from anything on this 
side the water, as to render any action on the 
part of our Government necessary, either for 
her safety, or the preservation of our neutral- 
ity. 


* Sroppy in America,” or hits at the newly rich 
in this country, form a staple subject in the Eng- 
lish periodicals, and one may learn more about 
petroleum and contract millionaires from foreign 
sources than he can obtain from the largest ex- 


perience at home. The “shoddy aristocracy,” it | 


might be supposed from reading their periodicals, 
and probably is supposed by their readers, to bo 





the dominant portion of the American pcople, | 


giving their peculiar and wonderfully vulgar tone 
to society, and generally controlling affairs on this 
side of the water. How Englishmen, deriving 
their ideas of the manners and practices of Ameri- 
cans from London periodicals, may regard the 
typical youth of the country, can, perhaps, be 
inferred from the following “ authentic ancedote,” 
of “Tommy,” a lucky petrolian : 

One day, when Tommy was “ doing’ New York, he 
strode into Tiffany's magnificent jewelery establishment 
on Broadway, and startled the assembled salesthen with 
a loud—* Show us a dimond!” 


’ Here ix one, sir,”’ responded an elegantly modulated 


voice from the “‘ diamond departinent.” “ Eighty dol- 
lars, sir.”’ ; 

“Pooh! not such a speck as that! Something big- 
ger!” 


“Allow me to show you this; very pure stone, sir, 
gne buudred and sixty dollars.” 








** Nonsense—bigger !’’ 

Herewith the gentlemanly salesman (whom I have 
always suspected to be a noble lord er difficulties) 
produced a brilliant about the size of a small pea. 
** Exquisite stone, sir—first water—eight hundred.” 

“ Look here!” cried Tommy, becoming exasperated, 
“Tf you've got a reg’lar dimond, fetch it out ; if you 
haven’t just say s0.”’ 

“ My lord, balf amused, half-vexed, here, by way of 
totally anribilating his rough customer, brought out the 
Koh-i-noor of the place. “ Will this snit you, sir!— 
moderately fine stone; price, fifteen thousand dollars !’”’ 

** Now you're comin’ to it!’’ cried Tommy, decidedly 
mojlified. ‘Is this the tip-top biggest?’ 

* [t ds, sir,’’ replied his lordship, coolly, (streking his 
beard at the same time as if to say, “Now, my rustic 
friend, I have wasted quite enough time upon you—you 
may go.”’ 

* You ain’t got nothin’ bigger now!”’ 

“ Nothing, I assure you.” 

* Then I'll take it!” 

My lord, I grieve to say, lost his presence of mind, 
and stared ; but Thomas at once produced a huge roll 
ot “ greenbacks ’—counted out the money, and thagule 
was concluded. 





In Bakewell, Derbyshire, England, exists the 
following epitaph on ‘ Philip Roe, died Septem- 
ber 12th, 1813, aged 52 years :” 


The vocal powers here let us mark 

Of Philip our late parish clerk; 

In church none ever heard a layman 

With clearer voice say, ‘‘ Amen !”’ 

Who now with Halleluyah’s sound 

Like him can make the roofs rebound? 

The choir lament his choral tones, 

The town—so soon here lies his bones, 

Sleep undisturb’d within thy peaceful shrine 
Till Angels wake thee with such notes as thine. 





Tnx mighty shout of self-gratulation which 
went up in the British Islands over the abolition 
of slavery in Jamaica, has hardly yet died away in 
echo. The mightier deed of liberating four mil- 
lions of slaves in America hardly raises a murmur 
of applause. On the contrary, whatever can be 
said to belittle and bemean the act is freely 
uttered. An exception is found in Dr. McLeod, 
who, in a recent speech, delivered in Glasgow, 
said : 

“When that mighty result took place, the emancipa- 
tion of four millions of the human race, he was 
amazed, he was ashamed, he was humbled, that no 
greater demonstration of thankfulness and rejoicing 

ad been made by this country. If we had had a day 
of thanksgiving in Britain, it would have been 
worthy of the land, but hardly had there been any 
recognition of it.’’ 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


We cannot always gossip of pleasant things, 
and consequently this week we shall begin by talking 
about the cholera. Within afew days our authorities 
have waked up to the fact that as that terrible discase, 
stretching its deadly arms from Persia to Turkey, from 
Turkey to Ecypt, and from thence to Southern Europe, 
until it is at Madrid, only fifteen days’ journey off, that 
there may be a probability of its reaching here, and 
have accordingly offered to initiate some steps for its 
check, if not for its stoppage. The Health Commis- 
sioners have met and agreed to memorialize the govern- 
ment for the construction of a hospital at Sandy Hook 
for the reception of cholera patients. All very well, so 
far as it goes, but there are better things than that. We 
are not of those who believe in daily reports of a case 
having already occurred here or there, but we think; 
under any circumstances, that sanitary measures can 
do usne harm, There is a great outery for clean streets, 
and we know that they want cleaning, but we hold it of 
more importance that we should have clean houses. 
Let any one who has the curiosity, visit the hovels and 
tenement houses of our city poor, and say whether 
there is not pes.ilence breeding in every lane and alley 
of our over-crowded city. In some of the tenant 
houses, the aroma that exhales from the never scrubbed 
floors, and the never washed human packing, is beyond 
the ability of life to endure, and the most robust con- 
stitution must sink under it in a fraction of the time 
they could exist under a system of cleanliness and pure 
air. We had a notable example before us in New 
Orleans, a city that, heretofore, has been several times 
almost depopulated from yellow fever, and which, before 
the breaking out of this rebellion, locked forward to the 
visitation every year, and the taking off of a heavy per- 
centage of .its population, as acertainty. Now, under 
the sanitary regulations of our soldiers and military 
law, it has become a city as healthy as New York, and has 
passed through several summers without a recurrence 
of the disease. 

In spite of contracts and general thievery, our streets 
are kept tolerably clean, considering that New York is 
naturally the dirtiest city in the world, from the flat 
and undrainable nature ef its situation, All we want, 
to make it one of the healthiest, is to improve the dwell- 
ings of our poor. Let us do that, and devise some 
means to keep them clean, and we need have no fear of 
cholera or any offer disease. 

It may possibly be of interest to those disposed to be 
cheerful, to know what nnmber of deaths have occurred 
in past visitations of cholera, and also to know that in 1849 
the first case originated at No. 20 Baxter street, then 
called Orange street, and that in 1854 it started within a 
few doors of the same place: ’ 
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We believe it safe to say that we are likely to be free 
of the pestilence this fall and winter, but none can tell 
what next spring may bring to us; therefore, without 
being alarmed, New York may as well wash her face and 








make ready for anything that may occur in hot weather. 

As a financial signdficance this week, we have had two 
new loans offering in our market, that promise, for a 
while at least, to overshadow Uncle Sam’s. The first 
and, we should think, the most “ fancy,”’ is the loan of 
the Irish Republic—that is to be, same of these days— 
through its Fenian leaders in thiscountry. We havn’t 
heard yet of its being quoted in Wall street. The other 
is that of the Mexican Republic—about as apocryphal, | 
though regarded by capitalists in a different light. 
There can be no deubt that offers have already been 
made for a large share of this loan by bankers and 
moneyed men, under the belief that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the Juarcz government will be aided 
by our own. We are not so sure but the Mexican loan, 
as it is offering at 60 cenis on the dollar in greenbacks, 
and 7 per cent. interest in goid, is a good investment. 

A significant fact, in connection with this matter, was 
the salutat'on of fhe Mexican flag, in front of the finan- 
cial agency, No. 71 Broadway, by the 8th Regiment, 
N. Y¥. 8S. N. G., on Wednesday last. The regiment halted 








| 
in front of the office, formed a square, and presented | 
arms, and cheered in the most enthusiastic manner for 
Mexico and Juarez, and groaned quite as heartily at the | 
mertion of the name of Maximilian. This looks very | 
lu ympathy. 


It may be interesting to our country readers—our city 
ones know too much about it already—to keep some- 
what informed as to what it costs a New Yorker to 
live, and what they can get for their produce by 
it to this market. In the first place, we have to inform 
them that coal has, within a week, fallen a ved ton, 
wholesale. Butdo not let any one run into the ervor 
that because it has fallen $1 per ton, wholesale, that \ ie 
consumer gets it at any less. Oh, nu! There has been 
a sale of 56,800 tons, ranging from $10 to $11 85 per ton, 
while the consumer pays exactly $13 50. 

Next comes food. Beet rates at from 24 to 28 cents 
per tb, for roast; 30 to 35 for steak; veal, 35 cents ; 
mutton, 25 cents; pork, 23 cents ; fish, eels, 20 cents ; 
halibut, 25 cents; sheep’s head, 40 cents; and so forth. 
Vegetables: potatoes, 25 cents per half peck ; turnips, 
25 cents; onions, 40 cents; cavbages, $12 per hundred. 
Fruit: apples, 50 to 75 cents per half peck; cranberries, 
20 cents per quart, Butter, 55 cents per 1b ; eggs, 60 
cents per dozen, and all things else in proportion. 

As suggested by this enumeration, we see that one of 
the New York dailies is advocating the establishment of 
cookshops in this city, the same as are now and have 
been for many years in the cities of Europe. The idea 
is not a bad one, and need not be sneered at as too de- 
mocratic. Many families in good circumstances would 
be glad to know how they could occasionally get up a 
good dinner at home, without being o to send to 
Delmonico’s or the Maison Dorée for it, and paying fancy 
prices. Inf the present low tide of our domestic cooking, 
it would be almost a Providence, and would ward away 
a host of dyspeptics and colics. We do not despair of 
yet seeing the day when a waiter will cali at our domi- 
cile in the morning, take our order and the time for 
delivery, and have our dinner on the table, piping hot, 
and prompt, at a less cost than we could go to mar 
and get it ourselves, 

Though it is going a litt!e out of our regular way, yet 
we cannot help crossing the ferry to Hoboken, and 
noticing a little expose of the past week, wherein a coun- 
cilman was expe.ied from that immaculate board for 
receiving a bribe of $15. O tempora! Oh, Moses! If 
a councilman goes at $15, what would an jerman 
fetch? We advise Backer, the great expelled, to come to 
New York, get in our Common Council, and we promise 
him that he can go scot free, no matter how glaring his 
little financial peccadillos, 

We were witness, a few days since, toa scene that is 
an apt ilustration of daily city life, and yet a scene that 
cannot fail to awaken sympathy. part were a 
coarse, red-faced woman, about 40, and a girl, about 10, 
with apretty aud interesting face, They were arraigned 
at the Court of Sessions for stealing twenty pairs of 
corsets, They were mother and daughter, The mother 
plead ‘guilty ;” the daughter, on being questioned, 
showed her utter ignorance of the matter or what she 
was there for, Judge Kelly ordered the mother to be 
detained, and the daughter set at liberty. Then came 
the scene. The child clung to the mother, shrie’ in 
agony, and crying, ‘‘Oh, mother, I won’t leave youl” 
*““T must go with ny mother!” until she was almost in 
aswoon. The mother was borne away and the child 
left—left, perhaps, to rejoin the mother when she comes 
from prison, and be brought up as a professional thief, 
tor such 1s the mother’s means of livelihood, # 


‘* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.”’ 


There has been a new play produced at Wallack’s this 
week, and a new opera at the Academy. The last we 
give in full in another part of this paper, and the first 
we shall give here. It is called “Tne Needful,” and 
is by Craven, the author of “The Chimney Corner.”’ 

The plot is that of a managing mother a Meek, by 
Mrs. Vernon), who in attempting to get her daughter 
off, gets several other people into unpleasant predica- 
ments, out of which they are got by Abraham Stone 
(Mark Smith), a retired tallow chandler. The fun of 
the piece lies chiefly in the first two acts, in the physic- 
giving propensities of Mrs. Meek, who has dosed her 
husband to that degree that he is not able to declare his 
sonl his own. At last in the 5th act he strikes for 
liberty, and drops his pills, assisted by Abraham Stone, 
and all goes as merry as a marriage bell, everybody 
marries everybody else, and the curtain goes down on 
general satisfaction. ‘‘The Needful,” with certain 
alterations, will suit and have a run. 

There is nothing else new at the theatres, 

Blind Tom, the negro pianist, is still puzzling the 
musical dilettanti, and drawing wonderful houses to 
hear his wonderful music, 

On Thursday evening, Oct, 26th, Miss“Oecelia F. 
Whelan made her debut as a reader at Hi Chapel, 
and created a marked sentation. She we the balcony 
scene in Romeoand Juliet, by Mr. J. B. Brown, 
** Mona Waters,” a fine poem by an unknown writer, a 
scene from ‘‘ Ingomar,” another from “‘ Macbeth,” and 
from “Three Weeks after Ma ” ending with 
Longfellow’s “‘Famine.”” Miss Whelan is young. only 
18, is very pretty, and has a fine voice and delivery. 
pee undoubtedly, destined to high rank as an elocu- 

t. 








NATIONAL THANKSCIVING. 
Proelamation by President Johnson. 
Wuerras it has pleased Almighty God, 


during the year which is now coming to an end, to 
relieve our beloved country from the fearful scourge of 
civil war, and to permit us to secure the blessings of 
peace, unity and harmony, with a great enlargement of 
civil liberty; and whereas our Heavenly Father has 
also, during the year, graciously averted from us the 
calamities of a foreign wer, pestilence and famine, 
while our granaries are full of the fruits of an abundant 
season; and whereas righteousness exalteth a nation, 
while sin is a reproach to any people: 

Now, therefore, I, ANDREW JoHNsSON, President of the 
United States, do hereby recommend to the people 
thereof that they do sect apart: and observe the first 
Thursday of December as a day of National Thanks- 
giving to the Creator of the Universe for these deliver- 
ances and blessings. 

And I do further recommend that on that occasion 
the whole people make confession o: our national sins 
against His infinite goodness, and with one heart and 
one mind implore the Divine guidance in the ways of 
national virtue and holiness. 

In testimony whereof * have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed, 
Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-eighth day 

of October, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 

Eight Hundred and Sixty-five, and of the indepen- 

dence of the United States the ninetieth. 
ANDEEW JOHNSON. 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—A correspondent claims for Amherst 
the distinction of having graduated a colored youth 
some twenty years ago, as if it were the first instance of 
the kind in this country. In 1826 a young colored man, 
named Russwurm, graduated at Bowdoin, and a few 
years after became President of Liberia. 


—-A thrilling scene comgnet at Philadelphia, on 
the 16th ult., during the grand parade of firemen, when 
a runaway horse, dashing through the band of the 7th 
(N. Y¥.) Regiment, scattered them in every direction. 
One of the musicians had a shoulder blade broken, and 
severzl others were seriously bruised, and their instru- 
ments damaged. 


—— A man, while engaged in watering the streets of 
New Haven, Conn., with a hose, on Thursday, was 
astonished at finding the water suddenly cease to flow. 
fle subsequently detached the hose from the hydrant, 
in the mc of which he found a large eel, twe and a 
half feet log, and six inches round the body. 

—— The Manchester (N. H.) Union tells a story of the 
suicide of William W. Mayhew, a lad 14 years of age, 
who was found hanging by the neck, in a shed, near 
the Stark Mills, last week. He feared a flogging trom 





| his father for remissness at school, 





| carving-knife was lying before me. 


—— An Alabama, Mo., qeocpeneens that 
scheme of Brazilian emigration, w had yao 
mined by a number of indignant ex-rebels, has 


proved a sorry success, They have been going to Brazil 
**in about a week ’’ ever since the rebellion edliapecd. 
—— The freedmen of Lynchburg, Va. heve made 
ps spew Cae ae masters, to enable t _— to 
ee wr) Liberia, for purpose carrying * tl 
light and civilization they have received in this country 
to that benighted and long-nevlected land.” 
are very plentiful in Connecticut. Tie 
works of the Meriden a ent at | Rg 


were stopped last week by into the wator- 
wheel, Seventy pounds were taken out. Two of them 
weighed respectively seven and five pounds each ! 
— In A a are buried, 
report » & greater 
number of men than all the British soldiers put to- 
gether who perished on the bloody fields of the 
aterloo, Salamanca, Albucero, Vittoria and New 
Orleans. 
nuty, Wee ieee es te Sy med 
county, Mass., judging e 100 divorces 
have been granted in five years. 
oon eee permission to 
return home on le present sojourning at 
in Cu It is stated that wishes to 


Amory were at Boston, on Thursday, 
ry brought eo ume tt selling as high as 

per bottle, and port wine a’ bottle. The 
sale realized $25,000. " 


Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1865, shows the excess of receipts over expenditures is 
found to be more than $850,000. 


—— The Mississippi ture has referred to the 
Judiciary Committee a bill to suspend for a limited term 
the collection of debta, and securing to cre¢itors the in- 


terest thereon during their suspension. 


——A dispatch from Washington says: “It is now 
tively known here that the trial of Jefferson Davis 
been decided upon, and the arrangements have 

been nearly comp The trial will be for the crime 
of treason, and will take place either in this city or Rich» 
mond, and before the United States Supreme Court.”’ 


-—— On the 16th of September the anniversary of 
Mexican mdependence, the Emperor Maximilian pub- 
licly adopted Augustus Iturbide as his heir to the throne 
of Mexico. The same Iturbide, however, refused a deco- 
ration from Max, on the ground that it Mexico wanted 
an Empire he was “her man’’ and altogether the per- 
son to grant decorations. 

—— The Secretary of the Treasury announces that 
“The subscriptions for the $50,000,000 five-twenties 
being full, Assistant Treasurers and National Banks wil) 
receive no turther subscriptions.” 


—— One of our Western exchanges is in a bad fix. 


Having dunned a delinquent subscriber, he not only 
refused to pay, but threnlened to flog the editor if he 
stopped the paper. 


— Ruth Blay was hung at Portsmouth, N. H., 
ni -seven years ago, for child murder, and it is a 
singular fact thet the person who caused her execution 
is still alive. She was a school 


—— Mr. Massett (Col. Pipes) is to 
sins wptetncs tem tose, aa, 
deli of his serio-comic monologue of ‘Sketches 
Travel in many Lands.” Apply by letter at St. 


—— The Germans in Texas have again raised a cot- 
fee crop of wuperice quality to any grown by slave 
th an Siena be edna "eat 
thoy Lave beretotoe strenuously denied” _ 


—— We noticed a list of more than forty women re- 


cently ted as in the western 
part of 
—— One of the camels im: the United States 
and Pape Lag lh war, wa used one of 
Price’s through war to carry 
the baggage of a company. 
Fo A letter from Magdeburg says that gen- 


eral disconient pervades the working classes in Ger- 

many, not only on account of the question of 

— questions. bg agitation is omer} in the 
1en provinces, Dusseldorf, 

Crevelt, in Westphalia, witch han become an im oues 

manufactu: openly 

their hostility against Herr von who, in his 


circular to the various would 
to the feudal Tit Dhsseldort and st Selinecs 


the troops have obliged to interfere. 


—A butler in Herefordshire, recently 
stabbed himself four times in the with 
carving knife. He, however, recovered from his inju 
ries, and upon being asked for what reason he com- 
mitted the act, said: “1 was the plate, and a 
devil came up 
and tapped me on the shoulder, and, after some conver- 
sation, he told me I must put the knife into my stomach, 


| and then I should become immortal. I therefore put 





the shaft of the knife up against the wall, and thrust 
myself against the point. I am sorry now I took his ad- 
vice, and I shan’t try it on again.” 


—— A sailing frigate of the French Imperial Na 
the Isis, Capt. Binet, arrived at Brest on the asd ot 
August, after accomplishing a complete voy. of cir- 
cumnavigation in nine months’ and 12 days, 
no example, we believe, of such a voyage having been 
made in soslort atime, The lsis sailed, on an average, 
about 153 miles a day, sad 


—— A man named Bubleer, residing at 
his life ina 
the habit of 


= 


died on the following day. 


— Recently, at Magdeburg, Capt. Calow, of the 
Royal Fusiliers (Prussian), died of a wound received in 
aduel. It was only after each 
14 balls that the captain, being shot in the breast, fell. 
agreed beforehand that one of them, at 
least, should not quit the flela alive, 


—— Ata meeting of bankers, in Frankfort, Germany, 
it came out that about three hundred millions of U. 8. 
Bonds were held in that and ite borhood, and 
that nearly every bond h on the contifient of Exrope 
= the of persons residing in or uear tuat 

—— The shop-women of Paris, who have heretofore 
had no day of rest, are petitioning their employers for 
a respite on the Sebbath, alleging that :t is necessary 
for them, both morally and physically. 


—— The dictionary of the Hawaiian language, secon t's 
ublished, contains 15,508 words. The general resem. 
lace between the Polynesian languages and the Malay 

and other Asiatic tongues, has engaged the attention of 
comparative philologists, 
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FOUNDERING OF THE TITANIA. 


From a sketch by an officer of the gunboat 
Florida, we give an engraving of one of the most 
thrilling disasters at sea that has happened for many 
years, the wreck of the brig Titania, which left Phila- 
delphia on the 9th of Oct., bound for Mobile, with a 
cargo of coaland hay. — 

On the 13th she encountered a heavy gale which 
caused her to spring a leak. Both her pumps were 
manned, but in spite of every effort the water rapidly 


gained, even though all ber deck load was thrown over- | 


board. All hands worked with desperate energy to 
keep her afloat, but after two days of almost super- 
human labor the water was found to be 11 feet in her 
hold, and all hope of saving the vessel was dismissed. 
A raft was rapidly constructed of about 10 feet square, 
and on the 16th the passengers an¢ crew, 10 in all, 
embarked. There was one woman of the party. 
hours after leaving the ship down she went, and the 
luckless people upon the raft were tossing about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. The weight upon the 
raft sunk it one foot below the waves, and what was not 


washed away was saturated thoroughly. For 2% hours | 
they tossed about thus until, in latitude 32 degrees 20 | 


minutes, longitude 74 degrees, they were found by the 
U. 8. gunboat Florida, Lieut. Maies, commanding, who 
took the starving party on board, helpless and almost 
lifeless from exposure. 

Sailor-like, no sooner were the shipwrecked on 
board than a subscription was raised for them, which 
amounted to $361, of which one-third was awarded to 
the female passenger, and the balance divided among 
the crew. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE MICHICAN 
CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Owe of the most fearful fires that has ever 
occurred in this country, as far as regards the destruc 
tion of property, occurred at Detroit on the 18th of 
October, destroying the freight depot and sheds of th 
Michigan Central Railroad, and property to the valne of 
$1,500,000. This is given as the origin of the fire: 

A train of cars was loading with freight in the 
second section, or room, of the depot, devoted exclu- 
sively to goods going to Chicago and further west. 
Four or five cars were already filled, and another had 
been partially loaded, when it was discovered that a 

if-barrel of varnish had beea broken, and its con- 


| means at hand were utterly fuiile. 


Two | 
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PASSENGERS AND CREW OF THE SHIP TITANIA RESCUED BY THE U. 


tents were spreading over the car. The work of unload- 
ing the freight, to prevent its damage by the varnish, 
was at once commenced, and while going on the light 
in the hands of one of the workmen, came in contact 
with the varnish, and in an instant the whole car was 
filled with smoke and flame. The fire spread with terrible 
rapidity, so that all efforts to stay its progress by the 
In the excitement 
of the moment, the burning car, with those ahead of it 
on the track, were run from where they were loading— 
near the Third street end of the depot—to the westerly 
end of the structure, into the open air. The burning 
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material dropped from the car as it passed, thus firing 
the building at numerous points at once. 

At the front, the heat was intense, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the passenger depot, proper, 
could be saved. It was on fire for almost its entire 
length. While this part of the building was burning, 


the fire spread westward along the dock, destroying | 


everything in its way. At the farther end of the freight 
depot, there was a wooden shed, probably 200 feet in 
lengt), stored with cotton, tobacco afid flour, all of 
which was destroyed. 

The freight depot, was an immense brick struc 
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HOUSE, N. W. CORNER OF PECK SLIP ANI 


WATER STREET. 


| Nov. 11, 1865. 


| ture, about 800 feet in length, but all that now 
| remains are the bare wallse—everything else being in 
ruins. 


———_—-—_ -——— 


MEETING OF THE FENIAN CON- 
CRESS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


We illustrate this week a subject that has 
| been attracting considerable attention on both sides of 
| the water, and especially been a source of vexation to 
| John Bull, who is just beginning to wake up to the fact 
| that his neutral position during our rebellion is re- 

bounding on himeelf. 

On Monday, the 16th of October, the Fenians, a pow- 

erful organization of Lrishmen, created for the purpose 
| of- assisting to obtein freedom for their native land, 
convened in Congress at Philadelphia. Six hundred 
delegate.. were present, who organized by electing Col. 
John O'Mahony as President, with a strong staff of offi- 
cers to support him, of whom were gallant 
soldiers in our late Civil war. The enthusiasm was 
intense, and the participators did not let it run away 
with their effectiveness, but proceeded to business with 
promptitude. A scheme of organization was adopted 
to take effect in every part of the United States, and 
arrangements made for the issue of bonds to raise 
money. The Congress remained in session ten days, 
and broke up in perfect hdrmony, having achieved ail 
the purposes for which it met. 


some 


A Tracic Wepprve.—The town of Kaschau, 
in Hungary, has just been the scene of a tragic event. 
A gentleman of the environs was to be married to a 
young lady of the town, and on the day fixed for the 
wedding the bridegroom ard nis friends went in pro- 
cession to Kaschau, preceded by a band of music, and 
firing rifles as they passed along. During the repast, 
which was served after the ceremony, one of the guests 
jested with the bridegroom on the sudden disappear- 
ance of the bride, who had gone to her mother in the 
kitchep. The husband went to find his wife, and—see- 
ing her in the midst of a group of women—he requested 
her to return to the dining-room. She playfully refused, 
and ran away, laughing as she went. Her young hus- 
band then took up a rifle, and—aiming at her—cried: 
“ Come here, Irma, or I will fre!"’ The bride laughed, 
and replied: “Fire, if you like.” The rifle went off 
| that instant, and the — girl fell mortally wounded ; 

she died three hours r—after assuring her unhappy 
| husband that she felt certain he did not know the rifle 
| was loaded. 
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BURNING OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD DEPOT, DETROIT, OCT. 18. 


“BOX NO. 4.” 
BY DELIA DENNISON. 


SLOWLY and sadly I walked down the Jane 
When the evening sun was low, 
Following the grass-grown foot-path 
Which led to the village below. 
My heart felt a strange foreboding, 
I could not divine wherefore, 
For to the post-office I was going, 
To peep into “ Box No. 4.” 





The village was never so lonely, 
The streets were never so still, 
The brook was never so sluggish, 
And never so lazy the mill. 
On the pavement I halted a moment, 
Then passed through the half-open door, 
And with step neither firm nor steady 
Walked up to “‘ Box No. 4.” 


I tapped on the glass pane slightly, 
The post-master gave me the mail, 

He spoke to me cheerily, kindly, 
And asked what made me so pale ? 

One thin, yellow letter he gave me, 
This only—and nothing more, 

I knew ’twas for me, for I saw it 
While it lay in ‘‘ Box No. 4.” 





| **fortia,” he never 








The papers had seid “ severely,” 
But I had hoped they might be wrong, 
And so my poor heart took comfort, 
Though the days were dreary and long. 
Dut now his farewell came to me, 
In his loving language of yore, 
In the fervent, tear-stained letter 
Which came to “Box Nop, 4.” 


I neither screamed nor fainted, 
3ut walked through the lane as before, 
And in my lone walk homeward 
That letter I read o’er and o’er. 
I knew that I now was a widow, 
Though his name I never bore, 
But he had said I should in the letters 
Which had come to ** Box No. 4.” 


A year have I been a widow, 
Though the weeds I cannot wear, 
But my heart is draped in mourning 
And the grief lies hidden there. 
And sometimes that tear-stained letter 
I bring out and read once more— 
That letter which made me a widow, 
Which came to ‘* Box No, 4.” 


Tim Miaguire’s Shoes. 
A LEGEND OF AINROFILAC, AND THE OLD 
TIMES. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 

WE never could understand why we have not as 
good right to fairy tales, and legends of giants 
and genii, in this, our good land of freedom of 
everything else. To rectify this want, I shall go 
back to the old, old times, in New Orleans, per- 
haps, or we will say so for the sake of our story—a 
thousand years, more or less ago. 

Well, a thousand years, more or less ago, there 
lived somewhere about Carondolet street, an 
honest cobbler, Tim Maguire by name. Now I 
call Tim a cobbler, because, though he aspired to 
the name of a shoemaker, he was a mighty bad 
one, and when Tim got the chance to manufacture 
such an article, it was generally a pair of brogans, 
of the right old country style, that made no pre- 
tention to elegance, but were intended to hand 
down from father to son, as a heir loom. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for Tim Maguire, he had 
neither wife nor children dependent on him, or 
possibly they may have suffered somewhat, for 
though Tim could have done very well at other 
work, he declared that until he retired on his 
would drop the last and lap- 


| stone, and the result was that he went on pegging 


I took it with hand that trembled, 
My heart beat with joy and with fear, 


Yet I tried to walk away calmly, 
And choked down the rising tear, 

A stranger band had indorsed it, 
My heart grew sickly and sor 

Oh, why was it seut to me then ? 
Why came it to “ Box No, 47 


My Charlie had been wounded in battle, 
A minnie-ball in his side, 

And comrades had tenderly nursed him, 
Else he ere this had died. 

But now in the hospital lonely, 
He knew that his warfare was o'er 

He knew this would be the last letter 
He should send to *‘ Box No. 4.” 


and hammering away, just managing to ham- 
mer enough out to keep him from starvation. 


Strange to say, Tim did not seem to regard this 
wifeless, childless state, as a blessing, and he 
never put up the shutters of hia little cmb in 
Carondolet street, and went upstairs to his 


wretched little room, but he mwardly mourned be- 
cause he had no one with whom to share his semi- 
starvation. The, neighbors, almost as poor as 
Tim’s own self, would have it that there must be 
some witchcraft about the cobbler’s living, for 
though he was never seen to buy food, or to go to 
a restaurant, he would accept nothing at their 
hands, therefore they argued that Tim Maguire 
never ate, and, indeed, the poor man’s appearance 
went a long way towards conf rming the rumor, 
for month after month, and year after year, he 





withered and dried, until at last, it was a marvel 
that Tim did not blow away. 

One day a brilliant idea struck Tim Maguire. 
He had done nothing for a week, and it really seem- 
ed that people must have given up wearing shoes. 
So Tim gathered together all the money he was 
worth in the world, and determined to buy leather, 
and build a pair of shoes onspeculation. The leather 
was bought, the shoes were made, and marvel- 
ous ones they were for weight and strengtb, 
though if the truth must be told, they were rather 
eccentric in shape, somewhat defying the casual 
glancer to tell which was the heel, and which the 
toe. Nevertheless, Tim admired them mueb, 
and gave them the place of honor in his little 
three foot shop window, out of which they glared 
with wondrous importance on every passer-by. 
Very soon Tim Maguire’s shoes became the talk 
and laugh of the neighborhood, and when 
those who set up for wags, would have an es- 
pecially facetious joke, they would asle their 
fellows, ‘‘How are Tim Maguire's shoes?” or 
**Has Tim Maguire sold his shoes yet?” until, at 
last, the very children had it as pat as a bye- 
word, and would scream into the cobbler’s little 
shop, when he would be hammering away, the 
offensive words, 

For moaths and months, and even going to 
years, the shoes lay in the window, and nobody 
even seemed to think it worth their while to ask 
their price, until at last, one day, the light of the 
little window was somewhat darkened, and Tim 
looked up to see an old man, tall and erect, with 
white hair, and deep, gray eyes, looking in ad- 


miringly at the shoes. Tim’s heart jumped up | 


into his throat at the sight, and he said to him- 
self, as though by instinct, “ There’s my cush- 





FROM A SKETCH BY M. A. BRENNAN. 


shors, went away, and left Tim’s heart on the re- 
bound. The next day, strange to say, the oid 
man re-appeared at the window, the same. as 
before, and looking in on the shoes, once more 
Tim exclaimed, ‘Now, he’s my cushtomer, 
shure!” but no sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than the old man vanished in an instant. 
Tim didn’t take the disappointment so much to 
heart as on the day before, but went on hammer- 
ing and whistling away, as merry as possible. 

The next day, ai the identical hour, the window 
was again darkened, and there the old man stood, 
but by this time Tim’s faith was gone, and after 
just looking up, he went on hammering and whist- 
ing away, until, in a few moments, the door opened, 
and in marched the old man. He gave a good 
stare around the shop, and then addressed him- 
self to the cobbler : 

‘* Stranger, could ye jist mend up this yere pair 
of brogans I have got on, while I wait for ’em ?” 

** Faith, an’ I can!” was Tim’s cheery answer ; 
“anything’s a job these hard times!” 

And with that, as soon as the old man put them 
off, Tim took them up, and went to work with a 
will, stitching and hammering, while the old man 
all the while sat and eyed the pair of shoes in the 
window. At last be broke out with : 

**Them’s a mighty nice pair of shoes you got 
there, stranger.” 

**Indade, and ye may say that,” was Tim’s quick 
reply, *‘ they can’t be bate in all Louiszanner !” 

**Now, how much do you want for them ere 
shoes?” was the old man’s next question, 





‘‘ Jist pit ’em on yer feet,” said Tim, stretching 
out his hand, and passing the shoes over to the 
old man ; “‘ an’ if they fit yees, we'll never quibble 


tomer, be dad!” but just as he said this, the old | #bout the price.” 


man, with one more glance of admiration at the | 


The old man put on the shoes, stood up, and 


‘ 





“*THEM’S A MIGHTY NICE PAIR OF 


SHOES YOU GOT THERE, STRANGER.” 
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gazed at them with a pleased look, stamped in 
them, and then saying : 

“ They're a mighty nice pair of shoes. I'll jist 
weer ee in ’em, and if they suit my feet 

: the door, and 
ante at em,” opened x stepped out 

Now Tim Maguire was as honest as the stin, and 
being so honest, he never dreamed of any one 
boing otherwise, especially such a fine-looking old 
man, and so good a judge of shoes ; therefore, 
when a quarter of an hour had passed and he did 
not retarn Tim was not surprised, but when half 
+n hour was gone he thought it @ little strange, 
and when three quarters still stranger, until an 
hour and a half was gone, and the old man did 
not come back, though his old brogans were 
mended and ready for him, then Tim thought it 
Very strange, though he felt confident of the old 
man’s return, and began making up his mind what 
he would have for supper out of the money he 
would pay him. 

Tim sat thinking of this, when some of the 
neighbors’ children, as usual, came down to hallo 
in his door, ‘Tim Maguire, have you sold your 
shoes yet?” when in an instant they saw that the 
shoes were missing. Had the moon fallen, it could 
not have created greater astonishment, and away 
they went to tell their fathers and mothers of the 
wondyous occurrence. It was only the twinkling 
of an eye when several of them were about the 
shop, and with great interest began to ask Tim 
where his shoes were ? 

“ An’ where doze ye think they air?” was Tim’s 
proud answer, “ why sould avcoorse! D’ye think 
anc = up av omadauns like yer- 

a of bi 
when they see’em?” . —— Bese 

And Tim told them the whole story, pointing 
out the old brogans in confirmation, and ending 
off by declaring that he wa: then waiting for the 
old man to return and pay him, at which ending 
all the neighbors stuffed their tongues into their 
cheeks, and went away rubbing their hands for 


very glee, 

That night passed, and the next, and the next, 
and many more, but still the old man did not come 
back, and Tim was obliged to content himself with 
inwardly cursing the old fellow’s delay. The 
children had now got a newcry. They would come 
to Tim’s door, and would shout, ‘‘ Hey, Tim Ma- 
' guire, here’s the man that bought yer shoes!” At 

first Tim would start up when this was called, and 
casting one glance at the old brogues hanging on 
the wall, would await the entrance of the old man, 
but soon he got over this, and paid no more atten- 
toon to the boys in the street than of old; but at 
last, one day, nearly a year after this occurrence, 
he heard the shout distantly, and as it drew near, 
and more near, the door was darkened, and sure 
enough in walked the old man. The boys had 
identified Tim’s shoes upon his feet, way down the 
street, and had accompanied him to the very shop. 
Tim's first impulse was to give the old man a 

scolding, but when he saw him walk in, and 
with & nod, as though he had been but a few 
minutes out of the shop, seat himself, Tim thought 
better of it, and shutting the door, to shut out 
the inquisitiveness of the little boys, he took down 
the old brogues from the wall, and putting them 
into the old man’s hand, said : 

“A bether bit o’ mindin’ than that ye niver saw. 
nes th sh desart me, if they aren’t 

1" 

“Ye’re a fine fellow and an excellent cobbler, 
stranger,” answered the old man. “And now I 
I ain’t goin’ to insult ye by askin the price of these 
here shoes of yourn! Just take that; and as to 
the old boots, give ’em to the fust beggar that 
comes along,” and the old man thrust two dcuble 
eagles into Tim’s hand. 

“Holy father!” almost shricked Tim, ‘‘ are ye 
goin’ to make me a prisint av the gowld mines ay 
Mexico, Ow, murther! may the heavens be yer 
bed for ivir an’ ivir, amen!” &nd Tim, after rub- 
bing his eyes with each piece, for luck, at a sign 
from the old man, thrust them far down into the 
pockets of his tattered pantaloons. 

“ And now, stranger,” said the old man, looking 
earnestly at Tim, “hadn’t you better ask me to 
a with you to-night, and have a little 

Tim, for an instant, looked at the old man in 
an astounded and somewhat waggish manner, 
but when that person took from his pocket a 
couple more double eagies, and putting them into 
Tim’s hand, said : 

“Do you jist git a little bite ready in that room 
of yours up-stairs, and I'll drop in about nine 
o'clock, and bring with me a taste of jist as good 
old rye as ever you swallowed in these diggins.’» 
Why, then, Tim wasn’t astonished a bit longer, and 
as soon as the old man had dieappeared, set him- 
self about clearing up his room, after which he 
went to a near-by restaurant, and ordering what 
to Tim's ideas was the most sumptuous supper he 
it all ready at nine o'clock, 
of time, along came 


E 


tra’ . He knew the Mis- 
sissippi from the Falls of St. Anthony to its mouth. 
He knew a Camanchee from a Digger, and could 
tell some queer stories of panther and “bar” 
fighting, to say nothing of certain interesting 


him to keep away that whole year, and then so 


strangely return, would struggle up, and at last 
summoning all his courage, Tim determined to 


ask him, The old man was silent for a few min- 
utes, pulling away vehemently at his pipe, and 
then said : 

“I was in hope, stranger, that ye wouldn't ask 
me to ’splain anything, but as ye hev asked me, | 
spose its only right that you should know, seein’ 


as how you’ve been brought into the matter, after 
& fashion.” 

Tim nodded an approval of the old man’s re- 
mark, and once more filling up their tumblers he 
waited for him to go on. 

“You must know, stranger, that I’m from Ar- 
kan-saw, o-riginally, and that I once had a gran’- 
mother in that ar section of country. In conse- 
quence of which I’ve allers been a sort of b’liever 
in dreams, even though I didn’t understand ’em. 
Wal, one night, alittle over two year agone, I 
dreamed that I was a standin’ on the bank of the 
Mass-sippi, and all ter oncet an angel thing, with 
wings, and other fixins, came and sot right down 
on a stone nigh on to where I was. I stood, and 
stared awhile, ontil the creetur got up, and coming 
towards me, says: ‘Joshua Spaalding,’ that’s my 
name, ‘do ye seck to be rich?’ yes, ma’am, I 
answered, not scarcely knowing whether the 
critter was a ‘ma’am’ or not. With that it says: 
‘Go forth from hence, and search until ye shall 
find a maker of shoes, whose name shall be Tim 
Maguire. From him must you steal, mind I say 
steal, a pair of shoes. You must put them on, 
and yielding to their guidance, go forward. They 
will lead you into the land of Ainrofilac, where tho 
mountains are of gold, and where the sands of the 
rivers are of the same, mixed with gems. In this 
land you can gather twice as much wealth in one 
day as will suffice any man for a lifetime. But re- 
member that one-half of all thou gettest must be 
given to Tim Maguire !’ 

“With that it vanished, and I woke up. This 
*ere dream troubled me con-siderable, but I waited, 
and that night I dreamed the same thing agin’, 
and on the next night I dreamed it for the third 
time, and so I thought it was about time to set 
out. For all that year I campoosed over the coun- 
try, lookin’ for Tim Maguire, and never found him 
until the day when I came across your shop. You 
know the rest, and that I was fort’nate enough to 
steal them air shoes of you’rn. I trusted myself 
to’em, and on they went, until at last they brought 
me up in this land of Ainrofilac, where in one day 
I gathered twice as much gold as would serve me 
all my life, and so here I am to share it with you,” 
and suiting the action to the word, the old man 
slapped a bag of clinking gold upon the table, that 
made Tim’s eyes stick out like a lobster’s, and for 
a while frightened him speechless. But soon he 
began to calm down, and to think, and this thought 
coming forth in words, he said : 

* An’ sure, what’s one little bag like that? Td 
jist like to git into that same counthry meself, an’ 
thry me luck.” 

The old man’s face grew gloomy at these words, 
but he only answered : 

* You know, stranger, the thing wouldn’t work 
with yez. Ye see, ye haven't got a pair of shoes 
to steal.” 

“Oh, bedad!” said Tim, laughing, “I don’t 
covet yer gowld, but faith I'd like to take a thrip 
into that same land meself !” 

The old man looked serious for a minute, and 
then said : : 

“Timothy Maguire, I was in hopes you wouldn't 
press me on that pint, but as you have, I'm 
obleged to tell yon more. Do you see that bot- 
tle ?” holding up a tolerable pocket piece to view, 
“Wal! while I was filling my bags down there to 
Ainrofilac, that ar angel came to me agin one 
night, and after warnin me, ‘Don’t forgit Tim 
Maguire !’ went on to say ‘If he should desire, 
after receiving from you his share of the gold, to 
come to this land, he has nothing to do but 
swallow a mouthful from this bottle, and his wish 
will be accomplished, but he had better not!’ and 
with that she was off, leaving the bottle in my 
pocket.” 

Tim seized the bottle with eagerness, pulled 
out the cork, and without even waiting to smell 
the contents, sWallowed a mouthful. In a moment 
everything in the room began to-turn around, and, 
almost instantly, Tim found himself standing in a 
wild country, with no one in sight. With a stout 
heart, away he marched, and very soon reached 
the gates of a magnificent city, filled with people, 
but all moving like machines, and having a rich, 
golden color, even to their eyes, and with a ter- 
rible look of trouble and care about them. Tim 
noticed the splendor of the shops, and of every- 
thing, but also that everything had that same 
golden hue as the people. He began to feel hun- 
gry, and was anxious to find some restaurant or 
store, where he could buy something to eat, but in 
vain, there was no such thing in the whole city, 
Almost famished, he determined to stop the first 
person he met, and demand food at their hands. 
He did so, but to his surprise this yellow faced 
man only stared at him, holding up his hands in 
horror. At last, after looking at Tim some time 
in this way, he said: 

“ Alas! mortal, how camest thou here? Knowest 
thou not that this is the city of gold, that every- 
thing, even to the people, are gold, and that thou 
cans’t have nothing to eat but gold ?” 

This was unwelcome news to one of Tim’s appe- 
tite, but as he was in for it, he thought that the 
best way for him to do would be to fraternize with 
this citizen, and ask his advice, which he did. 
The citizen, in reply to his questions, said : 

**T know not what you can do, unless it be to 
go unto Ma-m-mon, the king of all this land, and 
ask his wisdom !” 

Tim, thinking, perhaps, this was the only way, 
took the direction pointed out to the palace, and 
soon stood in the presence of King Ma-m-mon, to 
whom he stated his trouble, ending off with the 


query— 
“ An now what'll I do, yer glorio# majesty ?” 
“Marry my daughter!” said the king, in a 


graff, positive voice, which made Tim jingle in his 
brogues, a jump that was repeated in his heart, 
when with business-like celerity, the beautiful 
Princess L’Argent was presented before bis aston- 
ished eyes. With five minutes hesitation, they 





| got over the ceremonials, and Tim Maguire found 
| himself a married man, an:! being led away by the 
| princess to her own apartments, a leading to 
i which Tim willingly submitted. Arrived at this 
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spot, Tim saw with delight a banquet spread of 
all the delicacies of the earth, from which he soon 
selected a good steak and fried potatoes, and fell 
to. As soon as he did so, the princess joined him, 
and during the supper informed him that she was 
the only one in all that kingdom permitted to eat 
anything but gold, it was therefore that she had 
been married to him. 





In this wondrous land, as the husband of the 
Princess L’Argent, Tim lived many years, be- | 
coming so used to gold, that he would spurn | 
millions away with his foot, and resisting all 
desire to possess it. At last, wearying of his life 
of ease, and desiring once more to see his little, 
shop on Carondolet street, he petitioned the king 
to allow him to pay it a visit. No sooner was the 
request asked, than the king said : 

“T have no power to retain thee! Thou hast 
spurned gold, and are no longer in my power. 
Thou hast only to wish thyself at any spot, and 
thou wilt be there!” 

With that Tim breathed a silent wish to be back 
in his little shop, and in a moment found himself 
rising in the air. The princess, emerging that 
moment from the palace, saw it, and uttered one 
fearful scream, which so startled Tim that he 
awoke, and found himself sitting before the debris 
of the supper, which he had taken that evening 
with the old man, but he was alone, though on 
the table, just where he had put it, stood the bag 
of gold. 

And so Tim Maguire had enough to !ast him all | 
his life, and so he lived in peace and died, as the 
good legends say, in a pot of grease, all of which 
is true, and if anybody don’t believe it, they can 
go to Ainrofilac and find out for themselves, 


THE INEBRIATE. 
BY J. B. SWETT. 


Oh, these sad repentant moments! 
How like wrath from heaven they come! 
How by memories T am tortured! 
How they strike me nearly dumb! 
Tam lost! I’m lost—I’m lost 
In the broiling sea of sin ; 
And my burning heart is tossed 
By the surge of grief within! 








Oh, those pale and tearful faces 
Haunt me ever—curse me still! 
And they follow up my footsteps, 
Turn whichever way I will ; 
And I hear the plaintive crying 
Of the babes, who call for bread— 
And I see my Mary lying 
On the pallet, cold and dead! 





Give me rum! give me brandy! 
Give we whisky! give me gin! 
Mix them all together, landlord, 
And Pll still the voice within ; 
And when thus, these thoughts I’ve banished, 
I will dance, and shout, and sing, 
*Till the fearful forms have vanished, 
And these memories taken wing. 


Ha! the fiery fluid burns me ! 
Burns into my very soul! 
Give me more, before the surges 
Of these memories backward roll! 
And I'll bid defiance, then, 
Unto all those faces wan, 
To torment my soul again, 
While the drunken spell is on. 








OUT COLLECTING. 
BY NEWTON SIOUTEMYER. 


I wap been clerking for two years for the firm 
of Valle & Bro., a wholesale house on Main street, 
St. Louis. It was the summer of 1861; busi- 
ness had been staggered by the first blow of the 
war. Men were uncertain even of their neighbors, 
and none knew what volcanic eruption of treason 
might at any time burst. through the feeble over- 
laying stratum of military power. Partly through 
disabilities, but more through apprehension, the 
life of trade was more thoroughly paralyzed than 
it has been at any time since. Instead of a crowd 
of merchants, at our counters, from the west and 
and south-west, as far away as Sante Fe and 
Albuquerque, our only customers were a few small 
dealers from the rural districts and the “ Ameri- 





can Bottom,” across in Illinois. 
* Prindle, come in here,” said Valle, senior, one 





morning, as he entered the office. I went in and | 
took a seat on the opposite side of his desk. | 
** You know how things are, Prindle ; this way of 
doing business won't pay, I shall have to tell all 
our clerks the same thing I am telling you; Iam 
sorry, they are good, faithful fellows, all of them, 
but then, you see, there is nothing for them to do. 
I hope this stagnation won't continue long, but 
we can’t tell anything about it, and the only thing 
I can do is to reduce our force to the lowest point 
and wait the progress of events. Legget” (Leg- 
get was our book-keeper) “ and my brother can 
attend to the salesroom and correspondence, and I 
will take care of the office.” I answered that we 
had been expecting this some time, been discuss- 
ing the matter, and had most of us made up our 
minds where to go. ‘ 
, “Yes, right enough! but, Prindle, what are you 
going to do? You can’t leave your mother. If 
there was any possible way, I wouid be glad to 
keep you.” 

* There is room enonzh in the army,” I replied. 

“Yes, but you can’t support her on a private’s 


” 


ay. ‘ 
1 knew that, but my calculations had not ended 
| with a place in the ranks. “The way is open to 
something better,” I answered, after a pause.» 
“And to many things worse. You may stand 
for years, and be commanded by men who are in 
no way equalto you. Don’t be in a hurry; if your 
thoughts are running in that direction, we have a 








little job which may not be any less dangerous, 


but it will pay better. Our accounts in the towns 
up the Osage are all at fag ends. If you want to 
undertake the collection of our bills, and think 
you can get the funds down to St. Louis in safety, 
we will pay you double your present wages, for 
the time you are engaged init. It will take two 
or three months, and, perhaps, by that time, 
affairs will assume a different phase.” 

I accepted his offer at once. { knew it involved 
@ great deal of hazard and sesponsibility, but it 
was at a time when I wae ready to undertake 
almost anything thet prumised excitement and 
good pay. Besides, Gen. Lyon’s magnificent swoop 
through that portion of the state, had cleared it 
pf all organized bands of rebels, and I hoped, by 
means of quiet operations, swift movements, and 
a suit of butternut clothes, to escape the attention 
of the occasional bashwhackers who were just be- 
ginning to apprvciate the rich field of plunder 
opened up to them. 

Monday, of the next week, I started up the 
Pacific railroad with a valise, containing a seven 
shooter and a suit of ashes-colored homespun, 
made with bunchy seams, in that triangular style 
peculiar to the region in which I was to travel. 
At Osage Station I took the little packet that plies 
on the Osage river, and began my work. At each 
landing, where we .had sold goods, I stopped 
and adjusted the affairs of Valle & Bro., in the 
specdiest possible manner—though I was some- 
times delayed as long as a week—taking in pay- 
ments, money, notes, and drafts on their commis- 


| sion merchants in St. Louis. The boat went no 


futher than Waverley; but I was anxious to visit 
some little towns back in the country. I left my 
valise, with all the collections I had made, in 
charge of Mr. Heath, a merchant with whom I 
was well acquainted, and, who, besides being 
honest and discreet, was a northern man, and 
sound on national questions. This was a great 
point. 

People who have not been in the border estates 
during the war, understand very imperfectly how 
entirely all the affairs of men’s lives, at that time, 
hinged upon their status in this respect. I 
should say I had been in this part of the country 
before. Had taught school one winter at ‘‘ Simp- 
son’s,” a cross-roads store and post oftice, twenty 
miles from the river, and one winter at Waverley. 
Simpson’s was the ullima thule of my expecta- 
tions at this time. Not that I had any collections 
to make there, but it was not far out of my way, 
and all the way up the Osage, and during the 


lonely evenings in the taverns by the way, the 
memory of the winter I had spent there came 
over me in a dreamy, Indian summer sort of a 
way, creating an intense desire to sit once more 
under the hospitable roof of my bachelor host Alf 
Simpson, talk over old times with him, and make 


a note of the progress little Bertha Simpson, his 
niece, had made since her school days under my 


| tuition. 


I had not as good snecess in collecting as here- 
tofore, as many of our debtors were not to be 
found. But they were chiofly small matters, and 
I found it necessary to hurry on. It was known 
that Sterling Price, with an infinite horde of 
tatterdemalions, had entered the State from 


| Arkansas, and was moving Icisurely forward, 
determined, to use his own expressive words, to 


“Take Missouri out of the Union, or to take her 
to h—.” 

I rode up to Simpson’s house, one warm even- 
ing in September. A young lady was sitting on 
the porch reading. I felt certain it must be 
Bertha, yet the little girl I had known was very 
slender, and her hair was a trifle whitish. The 
lady sitting before me was plump and well de- 
veloped, and her light brown hair, soft and silky, 
was drawn smoothly back, displaying a top head 
of queenly proportions. Her eyes (by this sign I 
knew her), were large, and of that rich dark gray, 
80 rarely seen, yet so beautiful even in women. 
Her complexion was exquisitely clear, and beneath 
a pair of pretty lips, a little velvet chin projected, 
just far enougn to suggest to one’s imagination 
the possession of abundant self-will. I had seen 
many women whose beauty was more pretentious, 
but none th_t had ever possessed itself so utterly 
of my imagination. 

**Good evening, Miss Bertha! 
reading ?” 

She had been looking at me with that compla- 
cent curiosity with which a person usually watches 
a stranger approaching his door. 

**Good evening, sir,” she said, slowly, leaning 
forward in her chair, and looking sharply into my 
face. 

Suddenly a light gleamed in her eyes, and 
springing up she ran down the steps to meet me. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Prindle! I never expected to see you 
Come in; Alf will be so glad to see 


What are you 


here again. 
you.” 

Alf soon came in. His greeting was such as 
might be expected from one of those men—there 
are a few such oases inthe desert of human 
meanness—who seem to be a concrete of generous, 
manly goodness. He had obtained the best edu- 
cation his scanty opportunities afforded, and in 
the progress of time, had gathered together a 
small library of standard books, which he had 
read and re-read till he knew them thoroughly. 
This, with his searching intelligence and genial 
nature, made him one of the pleasantest men I 
have ever known. But I do not think he was to 
blame for my protracted stay. Masculine fascina- 
tion could hardly have kept me so long away from 
the watch ovér my employers’ money. I had 
allowed myself only one day for my visit at first, 
but the evening of the fourth day found me still 
there. 

Alf and his brother, Squire Ben Simpson, were 
the onty two reliable Union men in that neighbor- 


hood. They were consequently watched avith 
suspicion, and all the information they could get 
of rebel movements, was obtained by stealth. 


The fourth evening I was sitting on the porch 
alone. Alf was at the bara, and Bertha had gone 
down to tle stcre. I saw her returning in a short 
time, and she hurried up the path to the door, 
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NIGHTFALL. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Tue nightfall brings me calm snd rest, 
A sweet forgetfulness of life ; 

And quiet reigns within my breast, 
And stills the day’s warm strife. 


T hold a tryst with memory then ; 
We look into the vanished past, 

And peace drops o’er my heart again— 
A peace that will not last. 


At nightfall, when the world is still, 
I hear the voices of the dead, 

And then I feel my heartstrings thrill, 
With words that they have said. 


Oh? nightfall, wrap me round about, 
From all the garishness of day, 

And keep the bustling world without, 
Oh, keep the world away ! 


Oh, day pass by and heed me not ; 
I ask no pitying smile from thee, 
One boon alone, to be forgot, 
By all the world and thee, 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAB,” ETC. 





CHAPTBR XXX.—ESAU MOUNTS ONE OF THE GATES 
OF KNOWLEDGE, BUT SLIPS DOWN AGAIN, 


Ir is just a week since Richard Sleuth went 
away—a magnificent summer eveping—and Esau 
sits on the stable gate, enjoying it in his own man- 
ner. All are busy or away. 

Esau, as he sits on the gates, is engaged in 
studying a fragment of an old corn bill, and over 


which he sometimes laboriously traces a letter in | 
imitation of one he sees on the bill-beading. [If | 


the result be satisfactory, he throws his head 
back, and takes a long look at it, and rewards 
himself by a bite of an enormous apple that lays 
beside his rough copy-book on the tower. 

When two or three failures have irritated him, 
he will look across the side wall, and, in a surly 
voice, ask Phillis, who sits in the wide porch there, 
dressed in her best, and singirig as gaily as the 
evening birds, if she can’t “hold that row a min- 
ute.” 

For a few minutes all has been perfectly silent, 
when the creak of a gate makes them both start 
and look up. It is the peddler who has entered 
the garden. 

While the man stands with one foot on the step 
of the porch, peering into the passage, Esau re- 
gards him fixedly. His apple has rolled down into 
the road, but he does not seem aware of it, or that 
he is crushing the charcoal in his clenched hand. 

The peddler reaches his hand to the bell. At 
this instant his eyes encounter Esau’s, and, in- 
stead of ringing the bell, he comes out of the gar- 
den and round to the outside of the stable gates. 
As Esau sees him approach, he makes a motion 
as if he would slip down from the gates, but his 
eyes, bright and startled as the eyes of some wild 
animal at bay, seem fascinated by the man’s face. 

‘“* Well, my little man, are you here all alone?” 

They remain face to face, staring at cach other 
silently, and there comes into the man’s eyes a 
look, first of suspicion, then doubt, then quick, 
positive recognition and hatred—a hatred he sees 
reflected in the boy’s bright, unflinching eyes and 
pale face. 

Esau sat still watching him, as an unfledged 
bird watches the rearing head of a snake against 
its nest, ruffled, shrinking, motionless in all but 
its panting breast. 

As the bird stretches out its neck to look after 
the snake when it moves a little away, Esau 
stretched out his when the man turned from him. 
He saw that he was moving round to another part 
of the house, and that he did not look back at 
him; and then he took his arm from the tower, 
dropped to the ground inside the gates, made one 
little piteous motion with his hand to the bull-dog, 
who instantly leaped to him, and followed him 
into the stable. 

When Gibbs came home that night, he found 
him lying asleep in a far-away corner, with his 
arms round the dog, and his face stained with 
tcars, 

On leaving Esau, the peddler had gone round to 
the kitchen, where he, no doubt, gained all the 


information he wanted ; for when he set off on his | 
| bustles after him, wiping his lips, and looking very 


road again, which happened to be the road to 
Rimboldon, he walked with a quick, satisfied step, 
and there was a smile on his face that did not 
make it. more attractive to the few wayfarers who 


passed him. 
* * _* * * * 


On the same evening of the meeting of Esau and 
the peddler, Richard Sleuth is alighting from a 
hackney coach, which has brought him from Lon- 
don to this little wayside inn, where Gibbs is to 
meet him, in accordance with Sleuth’s wish, as 
conveyed in a brief letter. He looks greatly im- 
proved in health and spirts, and he leaps from the 
dingy, rickety vehicle, with quite a springy move- 
ment, as if weil satisfied with the result of his in- 
quiries at Leeds. But where is Gibbs with the 
gig? Sleuth can see nothing of either. 

While he goes into the middle of the road to 
gaze along it, a man, who is one of those hangers- 
on of public-houses, who are always ready when 
wanted, or when not wanted, came up, and said, 
touching his hat : 

‘Take the portmantey into the house, sir?” 

**No,” said Sleuth. ‘“‘I am expecting a man 
with a gig presently, to fetch me.” 

As Sleuth spoke, something in the man’s voice 
or manner attracted him. He was gazing at 


Sleuth, not directly, but with a side-glance that 
shunned observation. 


Sleuth looked at him more 


| perfectly satisfied. 











closely, but the man was quite a stranger. As he 
stood there, keeping a kind of guard over the 
portmanteau, Sleuth said to himself 

“Oh, he only wants to earn 4 Bixpence, and is 
wondering whether I am the man to give it to 
him.” 

So again he looked out for Gibbs and the gig, 
and, as he did so, again became aware of some- 
thing strange, knowing, almost confidential, in the 
face of the man who was taking care of his port- 
manteau, Then Sleuth thought he would, in a 
quiet way, get round to him in his seemingly 
objectless pacings to and fro, and have a word 
with him. 

**Not much to do hereabouts, I suppose?” he 
began, as he reached the man. 

“Don’t mind that, sir, so long as one gets a 
profitable job now and then.” 

“But you don’t call this profitable, do you?” 
asked Sleuth. 

“That's as it ’appens. I’m not down on my 
luck, sir, just at this present.” 

**What’s your name, and what do you do?” de- 
manded Sleuth, growing decidedly embarrassed 
at the man’s behavior. 

**When folk ax for me they mostly axes for Bob 
the Ostler. 

*‘Hem! ha!” responded Sleuth, as if he were 


“IT say, mister,” suddenly was whispered, in a 
low tone, into his ear, a minute or two later. 

“Eh! what?” exclaimed Sleuth, startled, and 
turning to face this strange person. 

But he, instead of presenting the attitude sug- 
gested by his words, was looking humbler than 
ever, as he pointed down the road, in the opposite 
direction to Hengston, and said, inquiringly : 

“Your gig and man, sir?” 

Sleuth looked, and saw Gibbs tearing along the 
road, the horse having broken into a gallop, and 
up they came to the inn door. 

“Beg pardon, sir, for being so behind time,” 
said Gibbs, looking a little flustered, “‘but Mr. 
Anthony gave me a job todo. I'll just give the 
horse a drop o’ water, for sure-iy he be allina 
muck sweat, and then we’ll soon be off agin, and 
home.” 

“Very well, Gibbs ; and I dare say you can find 
time to drink a glass of ale, too. This man is an 
ostler, and will see to the horse for you.” 

** Allus look to my oss myself,” said Gibbs, as 
he cast a suspicious look at the stranger, who soon 
disarmed his doubts by his zeal and willingness 
to be taught all Mr. Gibb’s little ways, even in so 
small a matter as giving a horse drink. 

Presently Gibbs disappeared, and Sleuth, not 
liking the way in which Bob the Ostler had called 
him “ Mister,” thought he, too, would go into the 
bar, and have something “for the good of the 
house.” Thus Bob was left alone. 

The instant that worthy personage became con- 
scious that he was alone, he seemed to become 
instinct with quite a new life, After a rapid glance 
up and down the road, he led the horse out of the 
sun to the shady side of the house, where he could 
not be overlooked. He then pulled from his trow- 
sers pocket a bulky kind of pocket knife, and 
opened out an instrument of some kind from it, 
and then, concealing the whole in his sleeve, where 
he held it with the tips of his bent fingers, he 
began to take a kind of groomish interest in the 
animal, examining, rather hastily, his hindquar- 
ters, shoulders, and head, and, much more slowly 
and interestedly, his feet. Did Bob fancy there 
was a stone in one of them, the near hind leg, 
that he must lift it up and examine it curiously, 
and suddenly wrefich out a nail and drive it in 
again better, with the help of a stone, picked up 
from under the animal! Apparently it must be 
80, for he looks pleased, and stands off at a little 
distance to admire the *‘ sperrit” of the ‘‘oss,” who 
winces, and lays his ears back, and paws angrily 
with his fore feet, and can hardly be kept quiet by 
word of mouth, so Bob goes to him, and holds the 
rein, and waits. 

But, as he stands, waiting for the return of the 
travelers, what more natural than that he should 
transfer the interest he had felt in the well-being 
of the horse to the question of the proper state 
and soundness of the vehicle? So, as he stands 
with his back towards the corner of the inn, and 
his face almost close to the wheel, he manages to 
inquire into the efficiency of the linch-pin, by 
drawing it out, bending it to and fro till it is almost 
ready to break, and then he restores it to its place, 
and waits. 

Waits—not for long. Sleuth comes forth, won- 
dering whether, after all, this man knew him, and 
wanted to say something to him, and, if a0, what? 
And while he slowly approaches the gig, half de- 
termining to question the ostler once more, Gibbs 


red with his efforts to eat a substantial meal under 
cover of the profferred ale. 

‘“* Took ’im eut of the sun,” said the man, as he 
touched his hat with ostentatious respect. 

“ Now, then, can’t yer be still?” Gibbs calls out, 
seeing the impatience of the horse. “‘ When he do 
come out, he’s in such a doose of an ’urry to get 
back, there’s no holding of’m,” he said to Sleuth, 
as he took the reins, and got up to the driving 
seat. 

Sleuth did not seem to like his position in the 
gig while the animal kept on plunging so vio- 
lently. 

- 4 thought,” said the ostler, as he helped to 
put the portmanteau in place between the feet of 
Sleuth and Gibbs, “he must have got a stone in 
his feet, he’s been so queer ; but there’s no stone, 
and I can’t see anything wrong.” 





“ He’s right enough, don’t you be afeared,” said 
Gibbs. “ Let him go, can’t yer!” 

Sleuth tossed Bob a sixpence, who, strange to 
say, took, for the moment, no notice of it, but only | 
stared hard at Sleuth with a most significant ex- 
pression, as if to say, “We aint parted yet,” and 
so the two men drove off. 

At first the horse seemed to go pretty well, | 
though decidedly lame. Gibbs was greatly puzzled | 
at the sudden lameness, and, after finding two or | 


three vigorous applications of the whip produced 
no change in that respect, he proposed to Sleuth 
to stop, and let him (Gibbs) try to find out what 
was the matter. And after walking a few yards 
by the horse’s side in order to watch him, and 
after lifting each of his feet in succession, Gibbs 
said, suddenly and decidedly : 

“We must go back to the inn, sir, and have the 
near ’ind shoe off. Summat’s wrong: I suspect 4 
nail’s been driv into the quick—through his stamp- 
ing on a hawkerd stone, p’r’aps. The poor thing's 
dead beat. Look at its face !” 

They went back to the inn, and thought to havé 
made use of Bob the Ostler to find them a smith, 
but he was gone. Of course; there was nothing 
to wonder at in that ; but Sleuth did wonder, even 
though he was silent. Could that strange maf 
have had any wish to delay them at this spot? If 
80, with what motive ? 

Let us leave him to pursue this mental inquiry, 
with all the ramifications of thought, and hope, 
and fear to which it led, in order to answer Gibb’s 
question to Sleuth : 

** What’s become of thatfellow, I wonder? He’s: 
gone now that we want him,” 

The ostler had watched the gig out of sight be- 
fore he stooped, with a langh, to pick up his six- 
pence, muttering to himself: 

“Not too rich to pick up a sixpence just yet! 
Oh, ne!” 

He then lounged into the inn, yawned in the fat 
old landlady’s face as he paid her for a pint of 
beer, and then said, as if the idea had freshly 
occurred to him : 

“IT must be moving on into Lunnun now, I 
suppose.” 

And then she saw him slowly go out of the 
house, and pass the window on the right, going 
in the direction he had indicated. 

But the very instant he had reached the corner 
of the house, he turned, leaped over a little paling 
into a bit of garden, then again leaped out at the 
farther side into a field, and stood, just for a mo- 
ment, to survey the prospect. 

The ostler saw nothing of beauty, except a deep, 
dry ditch, which ran for a considerable distance 
in a direction parallel to the road to Hengston. 
That, however, struck him as an object of con- 
siderable interest. A few strides took him into it, 
and then he began to run as if pursued by some 
wild beast. On—on—on—heedless of the filth in 
the ditch bottom—on—still on—he swept, strag- 
gling over little fences when he got too tired to 
jump them, till the ditch came to an end, and he 
must make for the road, which could not be 
far off. 

While he hesitated as to which way to go for the 
nearest cut, he heard Voices, he fancied, and he 
thought he would go towards them. He thus not 
only reached the vicinity of the road, but had, 
what seemed to him a great gratification, the 
opportunity of knowing that his late acquaint- 
ances, the gig travelers, were returning slowly 
towards the inn. 

** All right !” said the ostler cheerily to himself, 
as if conscious so much filth, and pain, and fatigue 
as he had endured needed a word of reasonable 
comfort. “All right!” herepeated. “ Now, then, 
push along ; don’t let the grass grow below yer 
feet.” 

On again he went through the stalks of a field 
of beans, till he reached the high bank that went 
sloping down to the road in a primitive fashion, 
and there he stripped, and did his best to purify 
himself, evidently thinking he had time, though 
not much to spare. This job over, on he went for 
the third time, and with increased speed. 

At first he seemed only desirous to cover the 
ground, but gradually his speed slackened, and 
he then began to look very curiously into the state 
of the road, which was a bye-road, little used. 
The ostler did not, however, actually stop for some 
minutes after the beginning of this particular 
examination ; and when he did, it was at a place 
where the road was getting bad—soft and sloppy 
at the sides, and deep in the ruts that ran through 
the middle, forming a single track. 

He liked the look of the spot apparently, for,he 
not only stopped there, but presently he went up 
the little bank on one side to look round, and 
seeing no person, or house, or sign of habitation, 
he descended, threw off his jacket, drew forth 
that wonderful knife of his, and with this he 
dropped on his knees, and began to dig in the rut 
nearest to him. 

The ground just there proved harder than the 
ostler had reckoned on, and after digging away for 
some minutes with his usual but still feeble im- 
plement—feeble, that is, considering the work of 
a spade or a pickaxe was required from it—he 
paused and looked about him with a heated face, 
dripping with sweat, and an angry brow, as if 
communing with himself on the propriety of trying 
to findan easier place. But a quick glance along the 
road by which he expected the travelers, seemed 
to show he was thinking of the shortness of his 
time; and so, rather than have to begin again 
elsewhere, he worked on with new energy. 

And thus, with the knife and his hands, in the 
course of some three-quarters of an hour, he 
scooped out an oblong hole, a couple of feet 
wide, a yard long, and about a foot and a half 
deep, the ends of the broken rut pointing, as it 
were, right into its centre. 

The ostler took first one look at his work as he 
raised himself on his knees, and wiped the sweat 
from his brow with his elbows, which not only 
enriched his face with various streaks, but with 
odors that made Bob spit again in disgust at the 
smell. 

But he was in no mood.to stick at trifles—this 
day might be the making of him. Hark! What 
is that? The gig coming, and he not ready? Bob 
hopes not, for he really has worked hard to have 
his meeting with Mr. Sleuth in this place ; and if 


and thé monition is attended to. Brushwood is 
collected from the hedges on each side of him, 
till he has collected & goodly heap. Then he 
cuts half a dozen sticks, and résumes hie occupa- 
tion and posture. But if ‘‘ prayer be labor,” and 
kneeling the attitude of prayer, the ostler’s 
prayers, as indicated by his work, must be of an 
extraordinary kind. 

He first fixes the sticks he has cut so as to fom 
& sort of continuous level, a few inches below the 
road level, their ends stuck into the soil on each 
side of the hole; Then he lays thirmer sticks 
aeross the others, and he lays them very elose to- 
gethet. Wpon this platform he smoothes out the 
bundle of stuff—twigs, with foliage—he had col- 
lected ready ; and now there is an even surface, 
about the same height 4s the road generally. 
Thé last process the ostler finds necessary is to 
sprinkle over the twigs a layer of stores and earth, 
which makes thé whole, in Bob’s opinion, « “ good 
job,” though he looks dubiously at the rut, which 
suddenly ends and begins again .without ap- 
patent reason. Bob thinks he could have even 
managed to make a rut go through his work if he 
had had more time. 

*“ But it’ll do,” he said to himself; “ and what's 
the use of worriting for more hard work when a 
job will do?” 

But while, after a moment or two of genuine 
admiration of the effect of his toil, he thinks of 
another measure as requisite to ensure success, 
he again hears a sound, which he believes to be 
that of wheels. 

** Yes ; and there’s the tramp of the oss’s feet. 
I must hide.” 

He did hide ; where, however, he could see with- 
out being seen—among some blackberry bushes. 
What was his vexation to discover presently that 
the approaching vehicle was not the gig, but a 
gentleman’s carriage! Of course that carriage 
would have the benefit of the ostler'slittle arrange- 
ment. There would be damage—a row—inquiry— 
pursuit, the ingenious artificer might even get 
put into “quod,” as he expressed it, and so all 
his fine schemes come to an end. 

To his intense relief, the carriage turned off 
when within a quarter of a mile or so, perhaps 
through some lodge gates. Anyhow, the wrong 
people were gone, and the right ones were no 
doubt coming. Quick, then, to finish! 

He saw, not fifty yards distant, a heap of stoncs, 
placed ready to be broken. Away, as if for a 
wager against time, he runs to this heap, takes a 
big stone, runs back with it, and deposits it just 
outside his bit of handiwork. This process he 
repeats several times, till he sees on each side of 
the track made by the ruts, stones lying about 
among the wet rushes in such a position, that if a 
traveler driving along the road should happen, by 
any chance, to think of keeping out of the ruts, 
these stones would be sure to say tohim, ‘‘ Don’t.’ 

Thus p Bob again resumed his place in 
the tree, and waited for his prey. 

Seeing nothing of them for several minutes, 
the ostler began to mutter : 

“T a’most wish I'd let the linch-pin alone. If 
they break down afore they gets here, it'll be but 
a half-and-half business, and I may whistle for 
my interview. Hark! Yes—yes. They’re coming, 
and fast—to make up, I dessay, for lost time. 
How’s my knife? There’s no knowing what odd 
fancies may strike him, if we do get all alone by 
ourselves—his man out of the way—in this lonely 
place.” 

So saying, the ostler felt the sharp point of a 
short but strong blade belonging to that favorite 
pocket instrulment, and while his fingers were 
dallying with it, his eyes were fixed on the road, 
and his ears intentiy listening for the coming gig. 

Nearer and nearer he hears the sounds, and 
now he sees the gig emerging from a turn in the 
road. He backs himself stealthily into the thick 
shelter of the blackberry bushes, and waits. 

On the travelers come, and at a great pace. 
The horse’s foot has evidently been set right again. 
It is also evident the travelers have no fear of their 
linch-pin. Whether its treacherous character has 
been discovered, or whether it is now about to be 
put to the test intended by the ostler, Bob himself 
is not able to decide. But whether the linch-pin 
be bad or good matters little now, provided only 
the travelers will keep in the ruts. 

They are now but a few yards off, and do not 
stop. Bob’s heart, such as it is, is in his mouth, 

to use his own notion of the case. A few yards 
more, another second or two of time, and—ha! 
there itis! Heavens, whatacrash! Out fly the 
two men, projected head foremost, but in a side 
direction, from the gig, as if from some devilish 
instrument of destruction; while the broken 
vehicle, with a single wheel, is dragged on by the 
half-frantic horse. 
* > ? ? ? 

Bob the Ostler, lying hidden in the bushes, like 
a spider, waiting for his prey, laughed to himself 
as he saw what had happened. 

“Hal ha! ha! How some folks keep their ap- 
pointments !” 








'TremenDovus Exprosion or Gun Corrox.— 
A week ago, there was a tremendous explosion in one of 
the military magazines in the Steinfeld, near Weiner 
Neustadt. By some unknown means 600 cwt. of gun 
cotton, which waa kept in the magazine, took fire. The 
building was blown to pieces, but fortunately no lives 
were lost. The sentry was thrown off his less and 
somewhat hurt, but, being mindful of his duty, he 
speedily rose end walked, musket on arm, to the guard- 
house where he reported what had ha The 
windows of the houses in the adjacent v ot Sole- 
nau, Pottondorf, and Ebenfurth, were ali broken. 

A Raruway Tram Arracxep sy Bricanps. 
—A railway train from Temeswar to Pesth was attacked 
a few days ago near Orors/asnos by six armed men wit! 
their faces blackened, who having first broken into the 


bonse of the keeper of the line and plundered it of forty 
florins and other objects, proceeded to remove one of 





he does not getit here, and now, he docs not know 
when and where he may get it. No, it-is not the | 
gig approaching. He no longer hears the sound 
which he had fancied to be of the wheels. 

** Look alive then,” 





the rails of the line, in conseqarnce of which the (rain 
trom Basiash deviated and came to a stoppage. The 
bri,ands, issuing from a retreat, were thn prepariuz 
to pillage the whole convoy, when the employes of tie 
line, mustering in force, and gidied by the passengers ig 


says the ostler to himself, | the carriages, succeeded in pying them to flight, 
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looking alarmed ard excited. She drew me into 
the house and shut the door. 

“T am afraid they are going to give us trouble 
to-night or to-morrow. I overheard them talking 
at the store about the ‘abolition schoolmaster,’ 
and wondering whether he had brought his money 
along, or left it at Waverley. And Gen. Parscns, 
with part of Price’s army, is only one day off.” 

It was, doubtless, worse than that—straggling 
parties must be still further in advance. I knew 
I must be off at once, if I would save anything. 
My business was known to them by some means, 
and that I would be disturbed by some of these 
rough characters, if I staid another day, I felt 
certain ; and even now, I was fearful that [ should 
be overhauled before I could get safely out of 
their reach. I loaded my revolver carefully, while 
Alf was bringing my horse around to the gate. 

“Good-bye, Bertha,” said I, extending my 
hand, “ we cannot tell what is coming, but I hope 
to see you again, Till then, may God bless and 


you, 

I thought I felt the pressure of my hand re- 
turned, and could not resist the temptation to 
lean forward and kiss the pretty lips that did not 
turn away from me; then hurried down the path 
and mounted my horse, a large chesnut with a 
vicious eye, but clean limbs and great endurance. 

I plunged along at a furious pace till I came to 
the bridge over Elm river, a sluggish stream, 
running between low, wooded banks, and falling 
into the Osage. In the hurry of leaving, I had 
forgotten to water my horse, so I turned down the 
steep embankment before crossing the bridge, and 
ode along a narrow path, beaten out of the clay 
bank, close by the edge of the water. Stringy elm 
trees and sickly poplars, standing above, projected 
over the path, and out over the still stream. A 
mass of drift wood, lodzed by the bridge, backed 
the water up some distance, and a thick, green 
scum covered it like a blanket, except here and 
there, by the edge, when there was a break. Be- 
neath the scum there was a foot or two of water, 
and beneath the water indefinite fathoms of slimy 
mud. Ugh! Ishudderyet whenever I think of that 
place! The moon was just rising above the trees, 
and its sickly light streamed down into the crevice, 
which the river made through the forest. 

Icould never imagine anything more horrible, 
when reading of Styx and Cocytus, than what I 
Baw there. It was not a turgid flood like them, 
rolling on for ever, but there it lay, a ghastly, 
treacherous pool, creeping in among the drift 
Wood, ready to smother in its remorseless embrace 
whatever should venture into it. I rode along to 
the first break in the scum and dropped the rein. 
My horse, in his eagerness to drink, stepped one 
foot in the mire, and, as that went down, whirled 
his hind feet in to prop himself up. But still he 
sank slowly on all fours, the bubbles streaming up 
along his legs as his hoofs descended through the 
mud. I had drawn myself up on the saddle when 
the beast began to sink, and sprang for the bank 
just as he fell on his side in the opposite direction. 
I fell flat in the soft bed, but, fortunately, one 
hand reached the hard clay of the path. I drew 
myself out, smeared with the ooze, and flecked 
with the green froth. But, in my anxiety about 
the horse, I paid no attention to this. 1 yelled at 
him, clapped 
club and threw it at his head. He reared his 
shoulders and forefect out of the water, and, 
lunging forward, fell again, further out in the 
stream, where the water was a little deeper and 
the mnd thinner. He did not wait to sink as be- 


fore, but plunged forward again and again, rolling _ 


from side ‘to side, till, finally, his forefeet were 
on the opposite bank. He drew himself 
haunches glistening with tie bluish paste 
they had been oiled. I started down 
to the bridge on a run; but the horse 
not stop when he reached the road, he 
in a long, heavy trot, his head stretched 
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to side, as if amazed at his own liberty. 
whacking against the saddle 
disappeared among the trees. There was 
but to walk. I dared not go back, 
my horse would stop at Squire Ben’s, 
could get another there. As I was 
pushing up through the elder bushes, which grew 
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thickly on the embankment, I heard the thud of | tha, I would join your regiment to-morrow, aad | 


hoofs coming from the cirection of Simpson’s. I 
crouched in the bushes, and presently three men 


community. His moral character 
was fearfully low, and his reputation villainous ; 
but no great crime had ever been clearly proved 
against him. 

I was sure these three were in pursuit of me, 
but doubted not they would continue right along 
on the road to Waverley. I hurried over the bridge 
and along the road, my anxiety increasing every 
moment. 
till I was wet with sweat and nearly exhausted. 
The dismal hooting of the great owls, in the trees 
by the Eim, accompanied me as I ran. 

Ihad not gone mcre than a mile, when three 
men stepped out from a clump of hazel bushes 
and confronted me. They were the same. They 
had overtaken my horse—one of them held him 
by the rein—and were waiting for the rider. 

“ Fork over,” growled the big ruffian Bogy, pre- 


senting his pistol within a few inches of my face. | 


I knew iny revolver had not been dampened 
enough to prevent the explosion of the waterproof 
caps, but I could not make a movement to 


draw it while that pistol was covering my face. | 


I knew enough of the character of my assailants 
to expect nothing less than death after, if not 
before I was robbed, and resolved upon an attempt 
to escape, however desperate, if 1 could only be- 
guile the ccarse-witted villain into lowering his 
pistol. 

“Don't! Dont! Oh, dont!” I gasped, knock- 
ing my knees together in a paroxysm of fear, 
which, under the circumstances, it was not at all 


my hands, and, finally, canght up a | 


,| “Inthe kitchen. 


in a hut near the Elm, by means un- | 


I broke into a run, and maintained it | 


difficult toassume. ‘‘For God’s sake, don't shoot! 

Don’t kill me! I will give you everything.” 

"The brute was evidently amused. ‘ Then hand 
out yer cash,” he replied, with an oath anda broad 
grin, but without lowcring his pistol. After famb- 
ling in my pockot, I drew out my wallet, and 
handed it to him. 

“Is that all?” . 

** Yes; all but a little change. Can’t you—won’t 
you let me keep that to get home with ?” 

With aloud guffaw he put up his pistol, and 
brought his heavy hand down on my shoulder. 

**See here, you infernal nigger-worshipper, if 
you don’t shell out everything in two minits, I'll 
mash yer head on that domick,” pointing to a 
boulder beside the road, ‘* quickest you ever seed 
anything in yer life.” 

** Yes, yes, I will,” I replied again, fumbling in 
| my pocket. 
| He took his hand from my shoulder and watched 
my movements, his beefy lips parted and display- 
|ing immense tobacco-stained teeth. I clutched 
| the stock of myrevolver, and drawing it hurriedly, 
| thrust it under his chin against his throat, and 
| fired. He fell forward, blood and curses gurgling 
| out of his mouth. I turned upon one of the others 

and pulled again, but the bail only cut a groove 
| through his cheek. Ina second they both surged 

against me and bore me down, one of them falling 
| heavily upon me. I endeavored to rise, but a blow 
| on the head’ felled me again, and from that time 
I knew nothing till I felt myself lifted up and some 





| one calling, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Prindle, what is 


| the matter? Has your horse thrown you?” 
It was Squire Ben. My horse had broken away 
| during the melée, and had come up to his gate. 
| He had immediately, with two of his boys, started 
| back along the road in search of the rider. They 
| helped me along to his house, faint and bruised, 
but not dangerously hurt. Why the thieves had 
| not fired upon mé from the bush, as was their 
custom, or even made sure of killing me after I 
| was down, I could never ascertain, nor did I then 
| stop to speculate upon it. I was determined to 
| push on to Waverley that night. Squire Ben re- 
| monstrated, but could not assure me that the 
| danger would not be greater to-morrow. “If you 
must go,” said he finally, ‘‘ you shall not go alone. 
John, go out and saddle up the grays.” 
I thanked him gratefully, and after swallowing 
a glass of brandy, we mounted and were off. Two 
hours’ gallop brought usinto Waverley at midnight. 
I found my friend Heath tumbling his goods and 
valuables on board the little steamer, preparatory 
to departure for St. Louis. He had certain intel- 
ligence that the rebels would be in Waverley the 
next day. My valise and contents were safe, and 
with these I, two days after, presented myself 
to Valle & Brother, accounted for collections and 
losses, and, in three hours more, had enlisted in 
the first Missouri cavalry, then organizing at Ben- 
ton barracks. We were attached to Gen. Fre- 
mont’s army, then following Price in his retreat 
| from Lexington. 
One evening, in October, found us in camp, six 
| miles from Simpson’s. I applied to the colonel of 
| our regiment, and after representing to him my 
knowledge of the country, received the following 
order : 
“Liout. Prindle will take squad and forage for 
| this command, returning before midnight.” 
I was not unmindful of my orders, but we did 
| not halt till we reached the now deserted ‘“‘ store.” 
After directing the men to the farms of the most 
| noted rebels near by, with orders to report again 
in two hours, I rode on to Simpson’s house. I 
found his neat farm a wreck; his fences were 
|gone; his fruit trees hacked down; his barn 
| burned, and many of the windows of his house 
battered out. It was dusk when I knocked at the 
door. It was opened by Alf, and I entered. 
** Prindle! is that you? 





was like that of the many thousands whose homes 
| have been made desolate by the merciless tread 
| of advancing and retreating armies. 

| Qn their northward raid they did not disturb 
| me, but in their retreat they left me as you sce, 
| only you can’t see the beastly insults they heaped 
|upon us. Everything is gone, and Prindle,” said 
| he, compressing his lips, “if it were not for Ber- 


| hunt the fiends up and down the State, as long as 
I have a breath.” 
| “Where is Bertha?” I asked. 
I will go and call her.” 
“No, no, not yet. Simpson, you know your own 
duty in regard to going into the army, better than 
I can suggest to you; but as for Bertha, if she is 
willing, 1 think Chaplain Gale and I could fix 
| that.” 
He understood, and after reflecting a little, ar.- 

swered, “ Well, if you can gain her consent, I will 
‘not object. She is a noble girl, Prindle, and de- 
serves all the loving care the best man in the land 
| can give her.” 
| “] know that,” I interrupted, grasping his 
| hand, “and, God helping me, no effort of mine 
shall be spared to make her happy.” 

I went to the kitchen myself. I found Bertha, 
looking a little pale and careworn, but the gleam 
in her eyes proclaimed that her resolute spirit was 
unbroken. To my earnest entreaty, she placed 
her hand in mine, and answered “ Yes,” quietly, 
and without any affectation of reserve. 

“But can you go now, Bertha? I must report 
at headquarters before twelve.” 
| Yon see I have nothing to leave,” she an- 
swered with a smile, “and can as well go now as 
| at any other time.” 
| We were in camp again by eleven, and going 
straight to the chaplain’s tent, were married by 
| candle-light. Alf Simpson, my brave wife and I 
| went through the wars together. Alf has returned 
land is fast. restoring his desolated homestead. 
| We are in our home in St. Louis, and Bertha is 
| there now, just on the other side of the table, tip- 

ping the cradle with her dear little foot, for our 
company has been recruited a little, we now num- 
ber three. 





I am glad to see you,” | 
| said he, grasping my hand fervently. His story 
utmost length of his neck, and weaving | 
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THE EXECUTION OF CHAMP FER- 
CUSON. 


Tats notorious guerrilla and murderer, whose 
deeds for the several past years, have stained the war 
record of the Southwestern States, was executed, accord 
ing to his sentence, on Friday, the 20th of October, at 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

If ever the taking of man’s life on the scaffold was 
justifiable, the execution of Champ Ferguson was. He 
was fairly tried, and a series of the most brutal and un- 
justifiable murders proven against him. Both before 
and after conviction, he had every chance and favor 
offered him, and consideration of treatment, far beyond 
his deserving. A short time previous to his execution, 
his wife and dauvhter were allowed an interview. It was 
a heart-rending scene, and brought tears to the eyes of 
all who witnessed it. Mrs. F. clung to her husband 
and wept aloud, completely surrendering herself to the 
terrible anguish of her heart, exclaiming, “‘ My God! 
my God! have I not already suffered enough? Is my 
agony never to cease? Oh, God, is there nothing that 
will save my husband? Lost! lost!” ‘Then suddenly 
nerving herself up, she exclaimed, “Die bravely, 
Champ; die bravely |;’ The daughter, who is'represent- 
| ed as a lovely and beautiful girl of sixteen, with large, 
expressive black eyes, and a sweet countenance, then 

approached her father for his last embrace, who, at her 

approach, opened his arms, her head falling upon his 
| bosom. For some minutes a death-like silence pervaded 

the cell, broken only by the sobs of the beart-broken 
| wife and daughter, but soon the bitter word of command 
| Was given to proceed with the execution, and the young 
| girlshrieked, “farewell, my poor, poor papa, farewell !”’ 
} and f.ll senseless into her mother’s arms. 
He was bound and conveyed to the place of execntion, 
| showing all the time a composure that astonished every 
| one who witnessed it. The charges and specifications 
| were read to him as he stood upon the scaffold, and as 
| each was enumerated, he made some answer denying or 
justifying it, At last everything being in readiness, 
the officer approached the prisoner, and said: 

“In obedience to this order, Mr. Ferguson, it is my 
duty to execute you.” 

“I know it,”” replied the prisoner. 

“Do you blame me?” inquired the officer; to which 
the prisoner hesitatingly replied: 

“No, not particularly.” 

Being then asked if he had any final remarks to offer, 
Ferguson replied: 

“IT can’t speak much; I don’t know some things in 
those specificatiors; but I don’t deny anything I lave 
| ever done. Don’t give me to the doctors to be cut up, 
will you, colonel? I want to have my body put in that 

thing,’”’ pointing to his coffin, “and taken to the grave- 
| yard in White county, and buried there.” 
| “You shall not be cut up,” replied the colonel, ‘‘and 
your body shall be sent to your friends. Have you any- 
thing more to say ?” 

“Well, whenever, you say stop, I’ll stop,” said the 
doomed man; “I am under your control; I wouldn’t 
be here if I could help it, but I cannot, and I must sub- 
| mit. What I am, I am, and [ can’t help it; but you 
| would not have my body cut up, would you, colonel? 
| I have,” continued the prisoner, “‘ some as good friends 
as any man; but they can’t help me now. All I have to 

say is, I don’t want to be cut up by thé doctors.” 
The white cap was now drawn over his face, and the 
officer again repeated the question: 

** Have you anything further to say ?” to which Fer- 
guson replied: 

**T have not.” 

The offieer then gave the motion to the executioner 
to take his post, during which movement, Champ ex- 
claimed, lifting his eyes heavenward, ‘* Good Lord, have 
mercy on my soul!” and as the words fell from his lips, 

| the executioner chopped the rope, and the drop fell with 
| a crash, launching Champ Ferguson into eternity. The 
| fall did not break his neck, but it killed him instantly. 
| After the body had hung for thirty minutes, it was cut 
down, placed in the coflin, when it was turned over to 
his family, who were waiting at a house adjoining the 
jail. When the daughter first saw the lifeless remains 
of her father, she exclaimed, in a loud ringing voice, 
| * Well, I hope they are satisfied now.” . 

A few days previous to his execution, Ferguson, who 
had before promised that if the trial went adverse to 
him, he would tell all, was visited by one of the editors 
of the Nashville Dispatch, to whom he made a lengthy 
confession, with the understanding that it should not 
be published until after his execution. In his confes- 
sion he acknowledged the truthfulness of most of the 
charges made against him bythe court. Alluding to 
| the death of Zachry, one of his victims, he remarked 
| that he had killed him after one of the most desperate 
struggles that he ever had in his life. They feli to the 
floor, and Zachry kept shooting, while he would knock 
| the pistol aside; he finally got out his knife and stabbed 
him a few times, killing him. He also confessed to the 
murder of Boswell Taylor, who, he remarked, ought to 
have been killed before; to the killing of Affey Taylor, 
and a colored man, whom he shot and then stabbed; to 
| the killing of John Crabtree, Elisha Kozier, Joseph 
| Stover, and a young lad, whom he stabbed after he fell 
| to the ground, and to numerous others mentioned in 
the charge. To the same person he remarked: “I was 
a Sonthern man at the start. I am yet, and will diea 
rebel. I believe I was right in all Idid. I don’t’ think 
l1done anything wrong at any time. I committed my 
deeds in a cool and deliberate manner, I killed a good 
many men, of course, I don’t deny that, but never killed 
a man whom I did not know was seeking my life.” 








| 











THE DISASTER OF THE ST. JOHN. 


One of the most fearful disasters that it has 
ever been our lot to record, occurred on Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 29th, at 20 minutes past 6 o'clock, to the splen- 
did new steamer St. John, of the New York and Albany 
line, just opposite the Elysian Fields, Hoboken. 

The greater portion of the passengers were still in 
their berths, when a tremendous explosion shook the 
whole boat. The larboard boiler had exploded, carry- 
ing destruction to that entire side of the boat, deluging 
the staterooms and cabins with 30 tons of boiling water, 
hurrying 14 persons into eternity, and terribly scalding 
20 more. 

To undertake a description of the terrible sufferings 
and horrible deaths, is beyond the power of language, 
The boat was speedily towed to the wharf, and instant 
aidrendered. The scene was harrowing in the extreme. 
Amid the gorgeous decorations and glittering orna- 
ments, on the rich carpets, now wet with water scarcely 
cold, stopd revealed a wreck, a dead-house and a hos- 
pital. Forward, near the engine-room bulk-head, lay 
the dead. First, a mother and her two little children, 
Next, a mother and a sweet child, the husband and 
father lay at the stern end of the saloon, suffering tor- 
tures inexpressible. Next, a mother and wife. By her 
head sat the husband, silent, suffering untold agony. 
He wes slone—so was their child. He had gone cut of 
i the room just before the explosion occurred, leaving 
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his wife alone, and for the last time in life and health. 
Aman lay in this group, Already seven had gone to 
their long homes, and others lay in the agony of death. 

The scalded were disposed of in the after part of the 
saloon and in two staterooms. Several who were 
slightly scalded had gone home, but 16 lay grouped 
around. Mr. J. F. Cunningham and his wife, and two 
very interesting little daughters, formed a sad group. 
Tne little ones bore their hard lot with much fortitude. 
It was asad, sad picture. This family supposed that they 
were toeat their morning meal at home, but Providence 
ruled otherwise. Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, who were 
united in wedlock on Thursday last, and had been on 
their wedding tour, had hoped for a happy return to 
their semi-rural home in Yorkville: but they, too, lay on 
the couches in the St. John’s saloon, helpless, and endur- 
ing fearful torture. Mr. Corrille Archambault,an opulent 
Canadian lawyer, bore his wounds bravely, but when, 
at length, one of the spectators ventured to break to 
him the terrible tidings of the death of his wife and 
child, his seeming stoicism forsook him, and he wept 
like a child. 

The cabins were filled with hot, hissing steam, the 
floors were flooded with boiling water, and a rush as of 
mighty roaring waves, shook the steamer from end to 
end. Quick as thought the loosened steam, with all its 
mighty power, tore down a portion of the steamer’s 
side, broke into a thousand splinters the partitions be- 
tween rooms Nos. 121 and 123, smashed to fragments 
the furniture, scalded and burned and mutilated the 
bodies of a lady and two sleeping children in ono 
room, bloated and mangled and slew a mother and 
infant in the other; whirled swiftly through the upper 
ceiling, uprooted the flooring of room 41, seized the 
occupant of the lower berth, enveloped him in its 
blistering folds, filled his lungs with ita torturing heat, 
drove the life from him, and then passing with fearful 
violence into the adjoining room, No. 43, it blasted the 
sleeping form of a wife whose husband was by her side, 
separating torever and in the most marked and terrible 
manner, those whom God had joined together. Whilo 
the crash of broken glass and fractured furniture above, 
drowned the death shrieks of these victims, the passen- 
gers in their rooms, awakened by the noise and fright- 
ened by the tumult, jumped hastily from their berths 
and rushed recklessly and foolishly for the saloon. The 
majority of them were in their night-dress and with 
uncovered feet, stepped instantly into the boiling 
water with which the cabins were flooded, and open:d 
their lungs for the inhalation of the scalding steam. 
The place was dark, the steam rapidly condensing made 
it more so, and the men, women and children burned, 
frightened, and panic-struck, cried bitterly for help, 
and groaned in terrible agony. 

A Heart-Rending Scenc. 

One of those normal, but hardly necessary sequences 
to troubles of this character was, that the friends of Mr. 
Searle, instead of waiting until his wounds were properly 
dressed, his blood|washed away, and he ready for re- 
moval, hastened to his wife with the tidings of his condi- 
tion. Instantly she determined to see him, and it was of 
her interview with him that we spoke. Wildly entering 
the saloon, she rushed, with all the fervor of affection, 
to his couch, gnd throwing herself upon him, cried, in 
the bitterness of her sorrow, with utterances that were 
heart-rending to the hearers and exciting to the sufferer, 
who turned and tossed in helpless wretchedness. A 
curious crowd, strange to say, thronged the place, in- 
truding upon the sacred sorrow of a wife, and regardless 
of the sufferings of the man, until Capt. Petty drove 
them away, and an officer protected them from the 
annoyance which, though thoughtless, was, neverthe- 
less, inexcusable. 

Scene at the Boiler. 

It was at this point, between the butt of the boiler and 

the wheelhouse, that the two firemen were at work 


| at the time of the accident; one of them lost his pre- 


sence of mind, sprang overboard, and was lest. 

To quote the language of his surviving comrade: “ It 
was the most fearful thing I ever saw. We were just 
about to sit down and take a smoke, when I heard the 
noise ; it sounded like the report of a big gun, only 
mufiied like, as though it was behind a thick wall. In 
a second afterwards I saw the steam springing up from 
the top of the boiler, like a burning mountain, followed 
by gushes of hot water, which dripped down and burned 
my feet badly, I made a jump for the gunwale and 
gained it, when I saw Joe about to jump into the river. 
We were going at a smart speed at the time, and it was 
still quite dark. ‘Don’t jump, Joe!’ I sang out; but it 
was too late. He turned one look at me, which I shall 
never forget, it was so full of horror and fear; and then, 
without uttering a single cry, he sprang into the river 
and was lost. The steam was shut off pretty quick, 
and, as soon as the water on the decks had got cool, I 
got down from the rail, and limped over to the other 
side of the boat.” 

A jury has been impaneled, and a formal view taken 
of the bodies, the inquest having been set for the 8th: of 
November. At that time the cause of the disaster will 
be investigated; and we trust they will exoner.te the 
officers and crew from blame. so far, the cause seems 
a defect in the boiler, a piece of scaled or weak iron 
having shown upon one of the plates, at the exact spot 
where the boiler burst. This may be a fault of ite con- 
structors, or it may be a circumstance bevond all 
human foresight. 








THE PECK SLIP HOUSE. 


We give this week another of the old land- 
marks of New York, the last of which are rapidly slip- 
ping away under the relentless hands of improvement. 

The old house, corner of Peck Slip and Water strect, 
so long familiar to the eyes of every New Yorker, is 
about a century and a quarter old, and is one of the last 
connecting links binding us to the sturdy times of our 
Dutch ancestors. Its quaint gable and shingled roof, 
moss-grown and decayed, are suggestive of the days 
when New York ceased at the Park, and the Bowery was 
If walls have ears, why is it that some 
part of the house has net a tongue, that it may tell the 
tale of a hundred years. 

The history of this old house is lost. Who was its 
builder, Who was born, who was wedded, and who died 
within its walla, is a sealed story. A few years and the 
old house,will have to make way for some pretentious 
warehouse to hold the wealth of many climes, and a’l 
those who bave passed happy or sad hours within it, 
will only look back upon its memory as a dream. 





A Key to Southern Prisons has just been 
ey by Hopkins & Co., 74 Bleecker street, which 
as @ deep and abiding interest for everybody. It 
consists of 31 sketches, printed upon one sheet, and by 
@ new process made to form a perfect historic descrip- 
tion of those charnel houses of the South. The 
sketches were taken on the spot by Lieut. O. R. Dahl, of 
the Topographical Engineers, while a prisoner, and are 
intensely and terribly accurate. 


A SLEEPING-CaR, with 20 berths, lately started 


out trom Cincinnati. Another was added during the 
trip. 





~~ 
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DEAD. 


Tre seasons weave their ancient dance, 
The restless ocean ebbs and flows, 

The world rolls on through day and dark, 
Regardless of our joys or woes! 


Still up the breezy western slopes 

The reaper girls, like apples brown, 
Bend singing to their gleeful toil, 

And sw zp the golden harvest down ; 


Still, where the slanting suilight gilds 
The boles of cedar and of pine, 

Chants the lone blackbird from the brake 
With melancholy voice divine ; 


Still all about the mossy tracks 

Hums at his darge the woodward bee ; 
Still fitfully the corn-crake’s note 

Comes to me from the upland lea ; 


Still round the forest bower she loved, 
The woodbine trails ite rich festoons ; 

The slumbrous poppies burst and fall 
Beneath the silent autumn moons ; 


Still round her lattice, perched aloof, 
In sunny shade of thatched eaves, 
The jasmine clings, with yearning pale, 

And withered in its shroud of leaves ; 


Still roand the old familiar porch 

Her cherished roses blush and peer, 
And fill the sunny air with balm, 

And strew their petals year by year. 


Nor here, within, one touch of change ; 
The footstool—the embroidered chair— 
The books—the arras on the wall— 
The harp —the music—all are there. 


No touch of change! I-close my eyes— 
It cannot be se comes no more! 

I hear the rustling of her dress, 
1 hear her foagsteps on the floor. 


I feei her breath upon my brow, 
I feel her kiss upon my cheek ; 

Down phantoms of the buried past! 
Down, or my Leavy heart must break. 


Tales of the Bivouac. 


BETRAYED AND RESCUED. 


BY WILLIAM H. MORRIS. 

At the time Lee’s rebel army advanced through 
the Shenandoah valley, previous to the battle of 
Gettysburg, the garrison of Harper's Ferry con- | 
sisted of a few regiments of infantry, the Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry and a small force 
of heavy and light artillery. The post was so 
isolated, that it was surrounded by the enemy’s 
cavalry, and communication with the adjoining 
post at the Monocacy was for many days cut off. 
An attack was hourly expected, and the troops 
were constantly on the alert. 

Officers of the Signal Corps watched, from 
the summit of Maryland Heights, the movements 
of the enemy, and reported his approach in 
columns composed of many thousands each. It 
was a grand sight to observe the movements of 
such masses of cavalry and infantry. At night, 
the camp fires ot the enemy encircled the post, 
and in the morning the signal officers reported 
tresh bodies of troops. 

The suspense increased each day, and the supe- 


| With the speed of the reindeer, his splendid 
| horse, Brown Bill, bounded along the winding 
| road, and gradually increased the distance be- 
tween himself and his pursuers. On reaching a 
| clearing, Cc left the road and directed his 
; course to a deep stream which winds through 
| that beautiful valley. He knew that its width 
| varied from fifteen to thirty feet, and that few 
| horses would attempt to leap it. Twilight was 
| yielding to the darkness of night, and he resolved 
| to place the barrier of the stream between himself 
| and his pursuers. A few minutes brought him to 
| the bank, and with the lightness of the gray- 
| hound, Brown Bill leaped across the chasm and 
| stood unharmed on the southerly side. 
rs , With that reckless indifference to con- 
sequences, which often leads young soldiers to run 
great and unnecessary risks when impelled by curi- 
osity, instead of improving to the utmost the ad- 
vantage which he had gained by the daring leap, 








attempt the feat. 


them to even approach the foaming torrent. 

** Ha! ha!” said C , “give my compliments 
to Stuart,” and turning his horse, he trotted 
quietly towards the thicket. 

“Shoot the Yankee,” exclaimed the leader; 
but, before they could reload their pieces, C 
had entered the woods and was out of view. 








a small bridle path, and stopped at the cottage of 
Mr. James. He knocked at the door very gently, 
but with a slight emphasis on the second rap. In 
a few moments it was opened by a young female, | 
who carried ih her hand a pitcher. 

“T am fortunate,” said C—, “to find you at | 
home, as I am hunted by graybacks, and must | 
conceal myself till midnight, when I will try to re- | 
gain my camp.” 

**Oh, Charles,” she replied, “how could you 
run such risks when you know our people are in 
the valley.” 

‘IT cannot explain now, for the men will soan 
cross the stream a few hundred yards above where 
I did, and will, no doubt, search for me in this 
vicinity. I only ask can yeu hide me?” 

“There is no place except the lumber-room 
over the kitchen, and that is not safe, for if the 
men come here, they will search the house.” | 

** Well, it is the best that can be done, so I will | 
go up there.” 

C—— then took off his saddle and bridle, and | 
turned his horse loose to eat the rich grass of the | 
meadow. As is usually the case, when a horse is | 








| relieved from restraint, Brown Bill rolled himself 


in some soft earth, and in a few moments 80 | 
changed his appearance that a casual observer 
would never suspect him of any especial value or 
speed, Like most blooded .horses he had a lazy 
motion when not excited, which gave the idea ot 
sluggishness and a total absence of spirit. _ 

C—- concealed his saddle and bridle under 
some loose hay, and placed himself in a position 
where he could observe the approaches to the 
house. 

* Wait here,” said Jenny, 
Bonny Blue Flag,’ and then 
through the kitchen to the 
and wait.” 

Having filled her pitcher, she re-entered the 
cottage, and C—— waited with more impatience 
than was pleasant for the signal. Presently he 


“until I sing ‘The 
pass without noise 
loft above. Watch 





rior officers met often to discuss the probable 
intentions of the enemy, and to perfect the | 
arrangements for defending the post in the most 
effective manner. 

The steady, onward march of the vast army, 
and the absence of any demonstration on the out- 
works, led finally to the belief that it was not in 
the programme to attack the post, but to turn it. 

To ascertain, as nearly as possible, the inten- 
tions of the enemy, it was necessary to send | 
scouting parties out to observe his movements, 
and as this dangerous duty required men of good 
judgment and an accurate knowledge of the 
country, those selected were from the best cavalry 
officers and men at the post. 

The road leading over the mountains being one 





by which the enemy could approach, a small, | 


picked party, consisting of Lieutenant C 
and four of his men, was sent to reconnoitre it. 

This dashing young officer was peculiarly fitted 
for such service, as he was familiar with the 
topography of the country, and had that easy, 
pleasing looking way, that made friends always 
among the residents who were neutral in the 
cause, and sometimes even among those who 
sympathized with the rebellion. He was, besides, 
a superb horseman, and rode a horse remarkable 
for his speed, courage, and sagacity. The fame 
of Brown Bill excelled even that of his owner. 

Having received his instructions from General 
Tyler, then in command, he proceeded along the 
Sharpsburgh road with caution, and felt his way 
to the top of the hill where the road crosses the 
range of mountains and descends into Pleasant 
valley. Finding the country still clear, he con- 
tinued to advance until he reached the plain. On 
reaching a point where the road branched off in 
three directions, he sent a man on each, retaining 
one by him. While waiting for their return, he 
heard the tramp of horses in his rear, and before 
he could recall his men, a party of eight cavalry- 
men, in gray uniform came in sight. They at 
once hailed him with the usual challenge. 

Lieutenant C——— whéeled his horse 2 
dashed down the road. 

The bullets of the carbines, which the mounted 
men carried, flew past him, but, as is usual in such 
cases, when pieces are fired in precipitation, they 
did not hit him, It became a race for life, and one 
attended with but little chance of escape, for the 
direction which C was obliged to take was 
one which led him still further from his own 





nd 





camp, and might at any moment bring him to the 
ickets of the enemy. 


| tance the heads of mounted men. 


| and with a noiseless step he passed through the 


heard the feet of horses, and could see in the dis- 
He was about 
retreating to the woods when he heard the song, 


kitchen and climbed the ladder to the loft. This 
being one of those old cottages which were built 
when the farms were first made ; it was composed | 
of rough timbers and coarse boards, and was only 
given an air of taste by the rose-vines which 
climbed the porch and sides of the house, C—— | 





| could observe the room below through the cracks | 
1 C 


of the floor, and he had nearly taken a position 
which would enable him to “ watch and wait” | 
when he saw Jeuny enter the kitchen with a white | 
apron on, and her sleeves rolled up to the shoul- 
ders. She hastily uncovered a barrel of flour, and 
drawing out a table, she completed arrangements | 
for mixing bread. | 
The sudden approach of horsemen, and a loud 
knock at the door, caused her to tremble, but with | 


| an effort, overcoming her dread, she inquires : 


** Who is there ?” 

“Tom King and his men,” answered a rough 
voice. 

Jenny opened the door, and said in a cordial 
manner : 

“Why, Tom, where did you come from; I 
thought you were in Loudon valley ?” 

“That's all well enough,” said the broad-shoul- 
der horseman, “‘ but we want to know where that | 
curly-headed Yankee is that we are after ; you can 
tell, I reckon, for he turned up your lane, and /eé 
has been here before! Now, Jenny, you ure a nice 
sort of gal, but no young woman can associate 
with a blue-back, and not be suspected.” 

**Thomas King,” exclaimed Jenny, with indig- 
nation, “ you know I am as true to the cause as | 
any soldier in the army of General Lee, and that 
I would not harbor a Yankee for the price of the 
best farm in Virginia,” and then placing her lips 
close to the ear of the ruffian, she whispered, “‘he 
is in the loft above, but he is armed with a pair 
of revolvers, and is a desperate character. He 
came to me for protection, and I sent him up there 
as being the place where he could be best kept 
prisoner, for there is only one window, which is 
too far from the ground to jump out of, and he | 
can’t come down the ladder without being taken. 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled King, with a nudge of the 
elbow, “‘ smart gai.” 

This disclosure, which C overheard, aston- 
ished him beyond description. He was a prisoner, 
| and betrayed by a girl tor whom he had felt and 
expressed 2 romantic attachment, and he had 











every reason to believe she returned his passion. 
However, he resolved to defend himself to the 
last, and preferred death to imprisonment in the 
loathsome pens of the enemy. 

King gave some orders to his men, and a senti- 
nel was established in front of the house. The 
other men came in, and threw themselves on the 
floor, where they soon fell asleep, leaving King 
and Jenny to converse, which seemed, to one, at 
least, to be interesting. 

Jenny placed some cold meat and a brown jug 
on the table, which King regarded with a grin, 
and proceeded to satisy an enormous appetite. 
He helped himself also freely from the jug, which 
contained whisky. In the mean time, Jenny put 
flour and water in a large wooden trough and went 
through with the work of making bread. 

King watched her with interest, making rude 
compliments at her skill, and evidently pleased at 





paused to see if either of the graybacks would | girl whom he had long known, and, in his own 
They came on, yelling and | Way, much admired. 

swearing, but, on reaching the bank, the horses | 
stopped with a suddenness that nearly threw their said Jenny. 
riders on their heads, and no urging would induce | 


| made to spell the word climb, and were imme- 


| 
After riding about half a mile, C—— turned up | her meaning, and proceeded to examine hig win- 


| horse to do so as well, was the only hope of escape. 


the good fortune of being so near a very pretty 


**You must help,me to make a fire in the oven,” 


King took some light wood, and a coal from the 
the fire-place, and kindled the fire. While he was 
so employed, Jenny hastily rolled some dough 
into long strips, and formed with them, on the 
table, the word watch. The picces were then 


diately after rolled up in the loaf then forming. 
Cc . who saw these words, at once surmised 





dow and its surroundings. The sentinel occasion- 
ally made his appearance beyond the corner, but 
as his movement up and down his beat was regu- 
lar, C could time his examinations so as to 
be unobserved. The height from the ground was 
too great to risk a jump, and even if made, the 
noise would at once arouse the guard. Above, 
the eaves were too far to reach, and the sides of 
the house being smooth there was nothing to 
grasp, so that he saw no way to climb. 

At last Jenny had finished her loaves and pies, 
and they were baked, and taken from the oven, 
She had now no longer any excuse to remain in 
the kitchen, and so she took up her candle and 
said to King: 

*“*T must go to my room now, and will leave you 
here, as it is warm, and the rain has commenced 
to fall heavily.” 

**Good-night, Jenny,” said King, and then 
added, in an under tone, “we will take the fellow 
at daylight.” 

Jenny went to her room, and King lighted his 
pipe and piled some wood on the fire. 

Cc continued to watch, and wait, and listen 
for some indication that would lead to escape, 
An hour of suspense passed, and still nothing 
occurred to show that aid was near. Turning his 
eyes to the window, for the hundredth time, he 
saw a small cord with something tied on the ends. 
He crept to it, and found that it was moved 
gently up and down, showing that it was held 
above. Waiting untill the sentinel had left the 
corner, C drew down, with extreme caution, 
the small cord, and found at its end a rope of 
about half an inch in thickness. He continued to 
pull until it ceased to come, when he found that 
the upper end was securely fastened. This he 
tested by pulling with all his strength. It was a 
fearful risk to run. The slightest slip or noise 
would prove fatal, 

He took off his boots and hung them from his 
neck. Taking, then, the opportunity when the 
sentry was at the farthest end of his beat, C 
commenced his climb. If was difficult, but not 
impossible, and in a few moments C was on 
the roof, and by the side of Jenny. He pressed 
her hand, but neither spoke. 

Cc drew up the rope and untied the knot 
which secured it to the chimney. Jenny led the 
way to the scuttle, and then down a flight of 
stairs to the door in the rear of the house, which 
she opened with the utmost caution. She placed 
her finger on his lips, and pushed him gently out. 
: delayed only to raise her hand to his lips, 
and once again found bimself free. 

His next care was to find his horse. Making a 
circuit, he reached the meadow, and after groping 
about for some time he finally approached his 
steed, and was recognized by a subdued neigh. 
C patted him, and then walked on. Brown 
Bill followed at a little distance. 

Cc took the road leading to the Potomac, 
and had walked nearly a mile when he saw the 
smouldering fire of a picket. To pass the chain 
of sentinels was absolutely necessary, and for his 





























C——— crepi up to the side of the road, and 
advanced stealthily, his horse following along the 
road, 

**Who goes there ?” challenged the picket. 

No answer, but Brown Bill approached the fire. 

“*Tt’s a loose horse,” exclaimed the picket. 
Come here, Kennedy and Cook, and help me to 
catch him.” 

The three men approached the horse, but when- 
ever one of them raised his hand to seize his 
mane, the cunning animal turned his heels to- 
wards them, and made them preserve a distance 
which prevented them from securing him, C——— 
could observe the men, and that their interest 
increased as the difficulty of catching the horse 
became more and more evident. By watching the 
chance when the backs of all the men were turned, 
Cc - glided from tree to tree, until he had 
crossed the line. Having gone about two hundred 
yards, he drew on his boots, and placing his little 
finger in his mouth, he made a short shrill 








whistle. 

“ What's that ?” said the picket, 

“*T don’t know,” answered his companion, “ but 
the horse seems to understand it.” 

Now Brown Bill, making a plunge in the air, | 
dashed down the road at a speed which so as- | 
tonished the men that for a few moments thev / 
watched him in silence. But recovering his 
presence of mind the picket discharged his car- 


| five years and a half. 
| imprisonment for life, but the punishment was a few 





bine, and at once six cavalry men started to their 
feet. 

“ Down the road,” shouted the sentinel. 

The men mounted, and galloped in the direc- 
tion indicated. But their chese was useless, for 
C——— had thrown hiimself on the back of Brown 
Bill, and was flying along the road at a speed 
which defied the fleetest of their horses. 

We had a good laugh at C——— when he came 
into camp covered with mud and riding his horse 
without saddle or bridle. He looked very like a 
crazy man, and a stranger would not have sup- 
posed this dirty-faced soldier, with torn clothes, 
was one of the most elegant and accomplished 
officers in service. 

“What has become of my men?” inquired 


** They have not yet returned.” 

Many days passed before any of them made their 
appearance, and they were supposed captured ; 
but they all did come back, and their escapes 
were so interesting that their adventures will be 
reserved for future bivouacs. 








THE NEW OPERA. 


Ir is too much of an event in metropolitan 
life, not only as affecting the fashionable, but also the 
Democratic music-loving masses, the production of a 
really new opera, to pass without something more than 
a cursory notice. 

On the night of October, the 24th, there was produced 
at the Academy of Music, under the direction of Mr. 
Max Maretzek, the new opera, by the brothers Ricci, of 
“Crispino e la Comare,” or the “Cobbler and the 
Fairy,”’ in four acts, comic, 

The plot is slight, ang runs in this way. A cobbler 
named Crispino, has a young and pretty wife, and is 
very poor and in debt. His landlord conceives a pas- 
sion for the wife, who scorns him, ‘The iandlord, in re- 
venge, threatens to turn them into the street, dnd the 
cobbler, in despair, is about to commit suicide, but is 
got out of the notion by a fairy, who gives him money, 
and also confers on him the power to cure disease, This 
spoils the cobbler, who, by making some wondrous 
cures, and getting too liberally paid for them, thinks 
himself somebody and not only ill-treats his wife, but 
snubs the fairy who has been the cause of his good for- 
tune. This, the fairy cannot stand, and as a punish- 
ment transports him to the cave of death, where she 
shows him his lamp of life burning with a very uncer- 
tain wick. This rather takes Mr. Cobbler aback, and re- 
forms him, and from that time forth, he becomes a res- 
pectable citizen. 

The fun of the opera lies in the battles, professional, 
between two of the regular faculty and Crispino, the 
latter beating them on every trial in spite of all efforts. 

Our illustration gives the trio in the 3d act between 
Crispino (Signor Rovere), Mirabolano (Signor Bellini), 
and Fabrizio (Signor Marro), the two latter the regular 
doctors, who are ridiculing Crispino by imitating the 
motions of a cobbler. 

The music of the opera is of that style which appeals 
to the people, and must beoome popular. It is laugh- 
able and enjoyable, and is of that kind that will bear 
being heard again and again, and always with a relish. 

Of the prominent artistes, we can only say that Rovere 
has upheld the reputation he has borne for years, as 
one of the first buffos in the world, while Bellini comes 
in nearly on the same level.' Miss Louise Kellogg, as 
Annetta, Crispino’s wife, has added greatly to the laurels 
she has already won. Her acting was natural and char- 
acteristic. The music suited her, and she sang with an 
abandon that told she felt what she was doing, and - 
reveled in it. Altogether, the opera is an immense suc- 
cess, and is destined for a long run. 





We have received from Messrs. Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., of Boston, a collection of piano music, 
entitled ‘‘ The Home Circle,’’ which we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the best book collection yet made. 
It has something in it for everybody, trom the simplest 
to the mosi difficult, and is well got up, on good paper, 
and sold for $2 50, $3 and $4, according to the style of 
binding. 


Novet Exxecrrican Discovery.—A fresh ex- 
periment in electrical research, has just been made at 
the small watering place of Fecamp. One of the 
bathers, a M. Duchemin, had found leisure for the 
arrangement of an apparatus by which an incessant 
current is produced from the inexhaustible ocean sup- 
ply, so as to form an effectual motive-power capable, 
among other performances, of ringing bells to any 
extent of continuance. The process is extremely sim- 
ple. Acircular expanse of cork is set afloat as a buoy, 
over its surface is a zinc plate, while between 
both there is laid a layer of charcoal or carbon. A wire 
conducts the fluid, (set free by this juxtaposition of mate- 
rials) in an inland direction, to be there available as an 
impelling power for purposes which may yet suggest 
themselves. 


Our Youne Forgas, an Illustrated efor 
boys and girls published by Ticknor & Fields, for Boston, 
Is making one of the marked successes of the day 
in serial literature. Number 11 has just reached 
us with its usual amount of pleasant chatty matter, 
pleasant reading, not only for boys and girls, but for 
children of larger growth. 


An Opsotete Pants Fasuton.—One of the 
most popular establishments in Paris, situated on the 
boulevard near the theatre of the Gymnase, has just 
disappeared. It was a shop opened by a cook 
named Montbrun, in the year 1°20, who cleared $20,000 
a year by selling exclusively a paste cake called “ ga- 
lette.”” it. Montbrun sold his establishment and was 
succeeded by others, who each in his turn realized a 
handsome fortune. The consumption of “‘ galette ”’ was 
so great for several years that six women were occupied 
from nine in the morning until midnight in serving 
customers. It became the fashion. Every evening the 
boulevard was crowded with persons waiting their turn 
to be served, and on Sundays and holidays it was ne- 
cessary to place policemen on the boulevard to maintain 
order. With time, however, the fashion changed, and 
the shop was deserted. It is now closed, after an exist- 
ence of 45 years. 


T. B. Perenson & Broruer, Philadelphia, 
have just published The Lover’s Trials; or, the Days 
before the Revolution. By Mrs. Mary E. Benson. 
It is, perhaps, following out an old story to say any- 
thing in commendation of the works of Mrs. Denieon, 
but we regard this as being one of her besi, if not quite 
the best. Of the style of its getting up we need say 
no , it is enough to say that it comes from Peter- 
son. 


A Honoartan Dick Turpry.—Rosza Lander, 
the Dick Turpin of Hungary, passed through Vienna, a 
few days ago. Rosza, who was avery warm patriot, is 
on his way from Kufstein, in the Tyrol, to the fortress 
of Theremenstedt, in Bobemia, wh re he bas to remain 
Originally he was sentenced to 


days ago commuted at the request of the Hungarian 
Chancellor. Rozsa, who is fifty-four years of age, was 
sent to Kufsteiv about nine years ago. 


Ir has been remarked in Marseilles, as else- 
where, that since the appearance of cholera, rats have 
entirely disappeared. 





—————$—— 
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EXECUTION OF MURDERERS IN 
JAPAN. 


Ovr readers will remember that, some 
months since, several English officers were brutally 
murdered at Zeddo, and the demand of the British 
government for the assassins. The last scene in the 
tragedy has just been performed, the execution at 
Yokohama of the principal assassin. As the scene was 
of more than common int t, we have illustrated it. 

Soon after daylight, the assassin, bound im a sitting 
posture upon the back of a horse, was taken from his 
prison, and, guarded by a detachment of police, was 
conveyed through the principal streets of Yokohama, 
preceded by criers haranguing the populace and relating 
his crime, and by bearers with huge placards, on which 
it and his sentence was written, as well as by the execu- 
tioners. 

At ten o’clock they reached the place of execution at 
the principal gate, where the executioner, with one 
blow of the sabre, whipped off his head, which, in 
accordance with the sentenée, remains exposed at the 
place of execution. 











A MYSTERIOUS CASE. 


Turns lives on the outskirts of the town of 
Otranto, a very worthy man, who unites the various 
trades of blacksmith, carpenter, bricklayer and store- 
keeper, in great perfection. He has a numerous family 
of children, and a large progeny of pigs. The children 
were made to work as soon as they could walk, but the 
little pigs were better treated, and had only to work 
their way through Indian corn and butter-milk from 
day to day as little pigs ought to do. I should have 
told you that the name of this general (radesman and 
and artificer was Humphrey Perkins. And he was a 
clinker; for from morning till night there was nothing 
but clink, clink, clink, to be heard throughout his 
dwelling. . 

His house has as many apart~ 
ments in itas a royal palace. Some 
of these are closed till they are 


of piggeries ; and here did Mrs. 
Perkins, the wife of the honest 
jack-of-all-trades, who was wofully, 
as she termed it, fond of pigs, luxu- 
riate in the prospect of her farrow 
of 13 to the dozen. Night and morn 
did Mrs. Perkins count her 13 pigs; 
but on one fatal morning the num. 
ber was reduced to 12, The sty was 
searched; every crack and cranny in- 
vestigated ; all the outbuildings were 
examined; and even the very woods 
round the dwelling were threaded 
in the hopes of finding the lost pig, 
but in vain—the pig was gone. 

The next morning the 12 pigs 
were reduced to 11, and Mrs. Per- 
kins’ consternation was indescriba; 
ble. The idea of “gone astray’ 
as scouted; and, rather than sus” 
pect the honesty of her neigh” 
bors, the good woman was charit 
able enough to think that the little 
porkling might have squeezed his 
way through the palings of his 
dormitory. So Mr. Perkins placed 
an extra stake between each of 
them. 

The following morning the num“ 
ber was reduced to 10. Mrs. Per 
kins counted the pics again and 
again. Yes, there were but 10; 
how could it be? Everything now 

ave way to horrid suspicion, and it 
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EXECUTION OF THE CHIEF OF THE ASSASSINS 


was determined to keep watch, and catch the thief. 
So Humphrey, the husband, much against his will, 
consented to sit up the following night to guard the 
piggery. It was a very cold, dark, squally night, and 
he sat himself down snugly behind the water-butt, 
where he had thrown some straw, to keep his mid- 
night watch. 

Midnight came, and with it a sharp north-wester, 
which made Humphrey keep close to the whisky bottle. 
The straw, too, began to grow, to his thinking, mighty 
comfortable. The solitary grunt of the old sow had 
ceased, and the wind lulled, and the stars shone out 
placidly; so that, what with the silence, and the star- 
light, and the calmness of the hour, and the brandy, 
Humphrey Perkins fell fast asleep. 

The sun awoke this patient watchman; and so Hum- 
phrey got up from his straw. The old pig began to 
grunt, and the young ones to squeak. Mrs. Perkins’ 
voice was heard coming downstairs: 

‘Well, my love, what is the news? Have you caught 
the thief?’’ 

“ Not at all,” said the good worthy man. “The quietest 
night I have spent for along time. Depend upon it no 
mortal hand has had to do with the pigs.”’ 

“Eight, nine!—Eight, nine!” exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins; “why, what have you done with the other pig? 
I can but make nine now; yesterday there were 10. 

“ Count them again,” said her spouse. 

**T have counted them; do you think I cannot count? 
I tell you there are but nine; and I declare it is my 
dear little dolly that is gone.’’. 

4nd here the poor women wept as if she had lost her 
youngest child instead of the doll pig, which is the 
name usually given to the pet of the arrow. 

The next night another pig was missing. There were 
but eight on the morrow. Every method was taken to 
discover the thief. The pigs were at last removed 
when they had been reduced to six, to a lock-up house. | 
For awhile they were safe. But one morning the six 
were by some unaccountable means reduced to five. 





Again the whole house were in consternation. | 
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Watch was kept by Mrs. Perkins and all the family, but 
nothing was seen or neard. A couple of weeks passed, 
and at last the remainder of the pigs were removed to 
their old quarters. On that very night a pig dis- 
a . 

Mrs. Perkins now thought that the whole was a super- 
natural visitation, and determined no longer to lament. 
She considered it as a just judgment upon her for 
her overweening partiality to them. 

“Tt is true,” said she to herself, ‘I deserve it all; I 
loved them better than my own children; and often 
have I put in the pig-tub what I might have given to the 
poor. ” 

The fatal day at last arrived when this patient lady, 
thus humiliated, ventured to look into the sty; and 
there stood one as disconsolate as herself, but not half 
so patient—the reft mother of her progeny, ail alone! 

Mrs. Perkins went to bed sorrowful. She lay for 
some hours pondering over her terrible losses, when 
she was aroused by a loud, unearthly roar; then a 
noise, as if the house was shaken from its foundation. 

Humphrey jumped out of bed, and seizing a thick 
stick, which lay in the corner, away he rushed, with a 
light in his hand, to the scene of confusion, his wife 
closely following him. He opened the door, and there, 
jammed in between the transverse bars of the sty, 
stood upon his haunches an enormous black bear, 
whose eyes reflected the light most hideously. Mrs. 
Perkins shrieked, but Humphrey rushed on. The 
overgrown, fat, and jammed-up wretch could not 
defend himself. Blow after blow fell on his devoted 
head, until the beast lay prostrate. 

A clue was now obtained as to the fate of the porkers. 
Bruin had, undoubtedly, taken them one by one in the 
most clandestine manner. 

Yes, it was true; one by one had Bruin made himself 
master of the pigs. He came for the mother of the 
brood, but she was not so easily misled. The sequel is 
easily guessed. The bear’s skin paid the value of the 
pigs, and the grease was worth something. 

** And now,” said Mr. Perkins, “ let me advise you, my 
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dear, when you kill another pig, as you did just before 
these losses occurred, never to fry the chitlings when 
the wind lies towards the forest, or with th« door open.”’ 

“As true as I am a woman,” said the dame, ‘1 do 


believe that it was the scent of those fryings that 
brought this ferocious monster to my poor pigs. I 
should like to have had some revenge on him.” 

“You shall have as fine a ham out of his carcase as 
was ever made from a real Berkshire. If you do not 
know what bear hams are, 1 do.” 

And so saying, Mr. Perkins dragged Bruin out of his 
cramped position, and in afew minutes was perform- 
ing the butcher upon him. In less than an hour he 
was hung up by the heels, and turned out in as neat a 
style as any sheep or calf in Washington Market. 


THE GREAT FIRE IN THE DISMAL 
SWAMP. 


Tms almost fabulous and romantic spot has 
been and is now the scene of a terrible conflagration, 
the flames not having been extinguished at the latest 
advices. An eye-witness writes us: 

“Nothing can exceed the magnificence of the scene. 
For miles the impenetrable forest, for human feet, is in 
flames, and from its depths rush every description of 
animals and reptiles that have for so long inhabited the 
fastnesses undisturbed until now. The roar of the fire 
can be heard for miles, and the rapidity with which it flies 
along the undergrowth, or from tree to tree sets at defi- 
ance frequently the attempts of the animals to escape. 
At one time will be seen emerging from the wood bears, 
panthers and various smaller beasts, panting with 
fatigue and scorched, while almost beside them crawls, 
swiftly, the deadly rattlesnake and copperhead, while 
overhead, with shrill cries, birds of prey, and other- 
wise, with burnt feathers and wings, soar heavily on, 
or occasionally drop in the fierce furnace beneath 
them. 

“The Dismal Swamp has in its 
dreary recesses hundreds of negroes, 
who in the days of slavery fled 
thither to escape their task masters, 
and in many cases have never again 
appearei among white men. How 
many of there poor wretches have 
been consumed it is impossible to 
say, but it cannot be supposed that 
they have gone unscathed. 

“When the flames will be stopped 
is something that can only be 
guessed at. Nothing less than 
heavy rains, long continued, can be 
the means of its extinguishment, 
and even that is doubtful. The 
amount of animal life and the des, 
truction of timber is beyond com- 
putadion, and the inhabitants dwel- 
ling upon the edges of the swamp 
have their hands full in fighting off 
the fire from their houses and barns, 
and in destroying the animals tha 
issue from the fire.”’ 


WantTEep TO BE Aa Commo- 
DORE.—Capt. Fox tells a Indicrous 
story of a fellow who applied at the 
Navy Department carly in 1861 for a 
position. He represented himeelf 
as being an admiral in the Turkish 
navy, and for a time he deceived al- 
most everybody. Nothing less than 
@ commodore’s command would 


suit him; but the captain was sus- 
picious and preferred to investigate. 
The man was going far towards 


making out a case of persecutioa 
against the Navy Department, when 
some lucky accident d'aclosed the 


facts ol lis career, and showed him 
to have ornamented a European 
“Bang. 
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A BOY’S ADVENTURE 
With an Eagle. 


On the west of Windermere, 
in Cumberland, England, is the tre- 
niendous pass of Borrowdale ; and 
amid the mountains leading to this 
pass is a small village. Near it the 
river Derwent pursues its rapid 
course, leaping from rock to rock. 
Close to the entrance of the gorge 
is a detached mountain, called Castle 
Craig, which obtained its name from 
a tortress that once stood on its 
summit ; and at its foot is the ro- 
mantic village of Grange, situated 
among the woods and meadows 
which skirt the borders of Derwent 
lake. 

In the village of Grange there lives 
a worthy yeoman, or small farmer 
of the district, named Penruddock. 
He has two sons (twin brothers), 
Robert and Richard, both daring 
boys, who, from living among the 
mountains, are as healthy and vigor- 
ous as the wildest of the mountain 
races. 

Now, it so happened that Robert 
was sent with his sheep on the moun- 
tains, taking for his companion, as 
was usual, his dog Jock. Robert set 
off, and proceeded through a wood 
which entangled a rocky promontory, 
stretching out into a narrow part of 
the lake; but, leaving the grassy 
margins and scattered copse which 
bordered the water, he threaded the 
Dragon Pass, as it was called, and 
scon all around him became one 
scene of mountains, which hemmed 
him in, rising with awful and preci- 
pitous fronts. While Robert was 
surveying this scenery, with rather 
a sportsman’s than a traveler’s eye, 
he sighed with regret at not being 
able to see the spring of even a 
grouse or a rabbit, or to hear the 
shrill cry of the buzzard, But at 
last he thought he beheld, as a far 
peck veering in the wind, the tre- 
mulous wing of an eagle, and re- 
joiced within himeelf that something 
approached that might, at least, re- 
lieve the monotony of the hours he 
had to spend till the evening. 

“ Ay,” said the boy, “if I could 
only get a shot at you, my friend, 
I think it would go hard with me 
if I did not bring you down.” 

The eagle now came nearer, and, 
with a circuitous flight, but still 
keeping at a great height, spread her strong wing 
round an@round the peak upon which our hero stood. 

** You are afraid to come lowe",”’ said the boy, elevat- 
ing his gun, which he never traveled without. 

To this the cagle seemed to reply by uttering a loud 
and wild scream; at which the dog Jock raised his ears 
and eyes, and gave a sharp and peevish bark. 

At last Robert fired; but by the time the smoke cleared 
away, he observed the bird soaring high in the air, with 
something in its claws. The boy looked again. 

“It 1s too true,” said he; “the bird has stolen my 
dinner.” 

And so it had ; for on the spot below, where Robert 
had first rested, he had left the bag, containing bread 
and meat enough for a couple of meals; and the loss 
was, in such a place, a very serious cv.1: to replenish it 
was impossible. 

“ But you shall not have my dinner, though,”’ said the 
boy, ‘if that is where you are going.” 

The eagle had passed over to Castle Craig, and settled 
herself among the ruins of.the keep. Robert searched 
in vain for some track or avenue by which he might 
enter the ruins, which the eagle had made her eyrie; 
but he searched in vain. The snow still lay in the clefts 
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and crannies of the rock, and it was, at the height at 
which the boy now was (being nearly 3,000 feet), exceed- 
ingly cold. But his hunger increased, and with it his 
determination to regain, if possible, some portion of his 
food; and, if not able to do so, to have some satisfaction 
on the thief. Robert put as .wuch of the snow on one 
side as he could, and crawling on his hands and knees, 
soon found himself in a low arched passage or vault. 
The passage now took one turn, then ar other, till at last 
t terminated ina rude flight of stairs cut out of the eolid 
rock. These he ascended (and they were numerous) till 
he reached the inside of the keep of Craig Castle. He 
looked up, and the walls seemed as if they would fall 
in upon him; and the wind, roaring without, gavea 
deep and hollow sound above, While he. was looking 
upward he heard a rustle and flutter; at the same time 
a heavy stone fell down below, which, had it fallen upon 
him, would inevitably have killed him. 

The eagle was alarmed, yet seemed to scream defiance 
to the young intruder, who, clambering over one hill of 
rubbish and then another, found his way at last finally 
stopped by a high wall. To scale this wall was now the 
great difficulty. By means of his gun, which he placed 
in one of the loopholes, as a foothold, he, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, at 
last gained the summit. 
But, alas! it was but the 
summit of a wall; while, 
on one side was the whole 
depth of the upper part 
of the mountain, and on 
the other the deep abyss 
of the keep. Robert, how- 
ever, saw that it led to the 
very spot where he be- 
lieved the old eagle to be 
feasting on his dinner; 
and, creeping on his hands 
and knees, he at last gained 
the further extremity of 
it, and entered a narrow 
window in a corner tower. 


Robert felt assured that 
he was at last in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the 
eagle’s nest, and was over- 
joyed at the success of his 





therefore, silently ; and, 
having entered the lower 
window already mention- 
ed, he found himself on a 
narrow staircase, or rather 
flight of stone steps, which 
led to the top of the turret. 

With great effort he ob- 
tained a footing among 
these, and found himself 
within a few yards of the 
top. But still he neither 
saw nor heard of his old 
enemy the eagle: and he 
began to think that all bis 
labor was in vain, and that 
the bird had taken her 
flight while he had been 
combating with the diffi- 
culties of his ascent. 
Determined, however, to 
ascertain for a fact whether 
such was or was not the 
case, he still continued to 
clamber over the broken 
stones, till he could reach 
the verge of the top of the 
turret with his hand. But 
just as he laid hold of the 
stones, and was about to 


enterprise. He proceeded, | 








| leveled his gun and fired. 


raise himself higher, a loud scream startled him, the 
stones came tumbling about his head and ears, and he 
felt the flerce pounce of the eagle’s talons upon his 
fingers. 

He made a desperate effort, and drew himself up to 
the top cf the tower, placing one leg over a jutting 
stone, so as to secure himself from falling. He had 
scarcely time to do this before the eagle made a bolder 
flutter, and, with a slight wheel in the air, attacked the 
unfortunate boy with extraordinary fury. Robert was 
now, however, firmly seated, and, taking his gun in his 
hand, began to buffet the gigantic bird as bravely as his 
little remaining strength would permit. 

The eagle now drew off, and dashed down upon Robert 
with a tremendous plunge; but he evaded the shock by 
stooping his head, at the same time he dealt the bird a 
terrible back stroke, which sent it reeling down the 
interior of the keep. 

In consequence of this rencontre many of the stones 
became dislodged ; and as the eagle was partly disabled by 
the blow she had received, Robert looked about him, 
and there, in the corner of the turret, was the eagle’s 
nest, with two young ones, in their callow down, scream- 
ing for food. There, too, was Robert’s dinner-bag, 
safely tied and bound, 
which the eagle had been 
endeavoring to pick to 
pieces, but the tough can- 
vas of which it was com- 
posed had made the task a 
tedious one. 

The courageous boy now 
thought he should be sure 
of his dinner, and was pre- 
paring to cock his gun, 
when the eagle, having 
recovered herself, again 
came to the attack. Spread- 
ing her wide wing, she 
made a sbort circle in the 
air, and pounced down 
upon the boy’s head, tear- 
ing his bonnet from his 
brow, and inflicting a 
desperate wound on his 
forehead. But Robert now 


His shot took partial effect ; 
the eagle reeled and fiut- 
tered downwards. Robert 
now drew nigh to the nest, 
and, having seized his bag, 
was about to carry off the 
young ones as his trophy, 
but the parent bird had 
recovered herself, and 
again attacked him with 
redoubled fury. He still 
defended himself as well 
as he was able, dealing the 
bird many a stout blow, 
and, in all probability, 
would have succeeded in 
driving her off, but, to his 
consternation, he beheld, 
like a speck in the air, 
another eagle approaching 
in the direction of the 
place. 

“Tt is the male eagle,” 
thought he, “and I shall 
now be killed and éaten.”’ 

But he still stood on the 
defensive, and, as often as 
the eagle attacked him, 
succeeded in striking a 
blow and keeping her in 
some degree at bay. The 











male eagle was, however, now at 
hand, and made a furious swoop 
towards the scene of combat, and 
with the force of his body, progress- 
ing at the rate of twenty, perhaps 
forty, miles an hour, made his tre- 
mendous pounce upon poor Robert, 
who, stunned with the blow, tumbled 
head-over-heels down the ruins he 
had previously climbed. 

“All that night Robert’s father sat 
anxiously watching for the return of 
his son. The evening hour came 
at which he usually returned, but no 
Robert; the sun went down behind 
the mountains, and the stars began 
to blink, but no lowing of the cattle 
or well-known voice of the dog fell 
upon the anxious father’s ear. The 
moon arose, but silence stil! reigned; 
and, like Jacob on the loss of Joseph, 
the poor old man began to think 
some ill had befallen his son. 

Being a cripple, he could not go 
after him, and he feared to send his 
brother. There were no neighbors 
near, and it was almost useless to 
travel over the mountains to them 
at that hour of the night. The poor 
old father, therefore, sat in the 
deepest misery, wringing his hands, 
and watching from his window, and 
listening to every sound or footstep. 

Richard, when he saw his father 
iv such distress of mind, determined 
to go up the mountains and seek his 
brother. He apprehended that he 
must have fallen from some of the 
mountain heights; and, after wring. 
ing from his father an unwilling 
leave, he took a tall staff in his hand 
and rapidly ascended towards the 
place at which his brother ought to 
have been found, 


From mountain to mountain 
Richard roamed and called, and the 
moon was going slowly down, and 
dark clouds were rising in the west. 
The moon now became obscured, 
and he could scarcely see before 
him; yet he still kept his way on- 
wards till he had reached the top of 
another elevation. 

The wind blew fitfully in gusts, and 
he thought he heard distant thunder- 
He listened and shouted, however 
between the pauses of the blast. At 
last, as in answer to his shout, he 
thought he heard the faint bark of 
the dog. Richard sprang forward, 
full of joy, but at the moment he 
did so a sudden flash of lightning showed him that he 
was within three paces of the extreme verge of a perpen- 
dicular rock 500 feet deep, and, before he recovered him- 
self from his terror, the thunder burst with a fearful 
crash overhead, and echoed from rock to rock as from a 
multitude of tongues. He avoided the precipice which 
the friendly lightning had revealed to him, and, descend- 
ing by its side, endeavored to direct his course in the 
direction of the dog, which at intervals still continued 
his barking. 

Forward he went, with new vigor, in the supposed 
direction of the dog, without any guide but his own 
sagacity. A flash of lightning at last, however, revealed 
Castle Craig and its walls immediately above him, 
towering amid the clouds, which had partly surrounded 
its base; and he would have felt some confidence had 
he not, at this moment, received an unknown blow from 
behind, which nearly stunned him. Before he had re- 
covered himself from this stroke, he felt his cap forcibly 
torn from his head, not by a gust of wind, but by some 
invisible hand. 

He plucked his broad clasp knife from his pocket, de- 
termined, if again molested, to use it manfully. In a 
few seconds he received another severe blow, and at the 
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same moment made a quick, front-handed plunge in the 
direction from which the attack came. It pierced some 
soft body, and he heard a tremulous sound, and @ 
rattling among the rocks. 
onwards, expecting every moment to be again assailed. 
Nor was his expectation without cause; for he had nut 
ascended more than one hundred feet, groping his way 
ia the darkness, when, suddenly, he felt his bare crown 


The boy now kept his course | Manufacturer of Army, Navy, 


clutched by sharp and piercing claws, which went to | 


the very bone. He tried to disengage himself, and to | 
shake off the unearthly gripe, but to no purpose. He 
made a plunge upwards with all his remaining strength, 
then, overcome by fatigue and the most intense terror, 
he fell backwards insensible, 

The storm of that night had passed away when 
Richard opened | is eyes and beheld his brother Robert 
kneeling by his side, endeavoring to staunch the blood 
which was streaming from his temples. There, too, 
was the faithful dog ; and as soon as he could rise and 
look around him, he saw the two fallen enemies who 
had so furiously beset him in the darkness—the two 
eagles—both dead and stiff. The convulsive plunge of 
his good clasp-knife had indeed done the poor boy 
valiant service. 

And now the two brothers kissed each other, and the 
delighted dog wagged his tail for joy, and barked, and 
fmneked, and capered, at the delight of returning home. 

“ But,”’ said Robert to bis bro:her, “1 will not go now 
without my dinner.” 

And so, without further words, he again mounted to- 
wards the eagle’s nest, on the top of the keep, and, from 
knowing the way, was soon at the fated place. There 
lay his dinner-bag, and there sat, cold and shivering, 
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Solid Silver, $2. 
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t and Company handsomely engraved thereon, 


the two eaglets, now without a parent to provide for = the receipt of $1 50; or 2 Small Gold Badge, beauti- 


them, or a parent’s wing to shelter and defend them. 
“I will be your father,” 
youup. Come along with me.’ 


8o saying, he placed the half-fledged birds within his 


frock, and slinging his bag round his neck, quickly de- 
scended to his brother. 


Richard had not been idle. Delighted with the suc- 


cess of his valor and prowess, he had already walked to | 
and appropriated the | 


the spot where the two eagies lay, 
speil of their bodies to his own, by tying them neck and 
heels together, and swinging them over his shoulders 
and received his brother with a loud hurrah. 
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to every household. In addition to the reading 
= it is embellished with upwards of 50 beauti- 
fal Iustrations by the first European and American 
wed in the highest style of art. It 
also adie 2 splendid lithographic portrait of 
t Andrew Johnson, besides four beautiful 
on plate paper. The illustrations 
comprise «area variety of subjects in art, science 
history, incidents, scenery, adventure, 
——-§ &e. 


Frice SO Ceonits. 


It is warranted to cure. . 
Fifty Cents per Bottle. 











Frank eslie’s Ieady’s Illustrated Al- 
manac for 1866. 
This beautiful and usefal companion for the ladies sup- 


matter than has ever been presented to them. It 
is indeed the only Lady’s Minstrated Almanae pub- 
lished, and contains over 50 exquisite engravings 
of great variety, excellence and interest. The 
re matter is a complete Lady’s Manual, and is 
adapted for all classes. It is also embellished with 
a most admirable and correct lithographic portrait 
of Mrs. Gen. Grant, as well as four large engravings 
printed on plate paper. 
Frice SO Cents. 


Prank lLLeslie’s Illustrated Comic Al. 
manac for 1866. 

This amusing Almanac, the only one of the kind pub- 
lished in America, contains humorous illustrations 
by Newman, Bellew, McLenan,John Leech, Howard, 
Tenneil, Fiske, Stephens, Grant, Keene, Cresson, 
k&e., besides comic literature, jokes and astronomi- 
cal knowledge made easy, &c. 


Frice 15 Cents. 





A copy of either one of the above Almanacs will b« 
given every annual subscriber to Frank Lesiie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, FRANK Lesiie’s Lapy's 





Macazrxe, or Frank Lesirc’s CHIMNEY OouNneEn. 


Certificates 25 cents; Circulars free. | 





ILLUS 


TRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[ Nov. 11, 1865, 





AGENTS WANTED ! ! 


$1 A Day Easy Mado 


a selling Engravings, Card Photographs, and Station- 
ery Packets. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue, Terms, &e. 


HASKINS & CO.,°36 Beekman street, N. ¥. | 


GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
BY THE 
NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION, 
713 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
12 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, wortn from $250 oe 


pee CRESS 


| 


' 


15 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases.......... 125 to 
150 Music Boxes... ........e-sesececeseees to 45) 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors...... Isto 40 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets........ 15 to 35 
500 Sets Silver Tea and Table Spoons..... Ito 30 
100 Gold Hunting-case Watches.......... 75 to 150 
150 Diamond Rimgs............... Spoves 50 to 200 
200 Gold Watches. ....... 9°? a9 000end éo 60 to 100 
300 Ladies’ Gold Watches. Saseaveseos cocee 6Oto 85 
600 Silver Watches. ...........+++++06 23to 50 
Diamond Pins, Gold Bracelets, Cora’, Florentine 


Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Camco Ladies’ Se ts, Gold Pens, 
with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, Sleeve Buttons, 
Sets of Studs, Neck Chain«, Vest Chains, Plain and Chased 


Gold Gold Thimbles, Lockets, Silver Baskets and 
FINE = of every description, of 
e an test styles, valued at 
$500,000! 

To be Sold for One Dollar Each without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you will re- 
ceive, 

Distribution is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES, naming each Article and its value, 
are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well 
mixed, One of these Envelopes, containing the Certifi- 
cate or order for some Article, worth at least One 
Dollar at retail, will be delivered at our office 

or sent mail to any address, without regard 
to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. On receiving the Cer- 
tificate the purchaser will see what Article it draws, and 
its value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, and can then send ONE DOLLAR 


, and receive the Article named, or can choose any other 


one Article on our List of the same value, 

Say NO BLANKS.—Every purchaser gets value. 
Parties dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to any address by return mail or express. Entire satis- 
factiqn guaranteed in all cases. Six Certificates for $1; 
thirteen for $2. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send a stamp for a Circular. 
All letters should be addressed 

T. BENTON & oe See Box 5567, P. O., New York. 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, A SPECIAL GOLD 
MEDAL, was awarded us by the late great FAIR of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, over all competitors, for the 
best instruments. 

“A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHBART, NEED- 
HAM & CO., for the best Reed Instrathent on exhibi- 
tion—a most just testimonial. The award for the second 
best Instrument of this class was made to James M. 
Pelton, exhibitor and agent of the Pelouben organ; and 
the third award was given to Mason & Hamlin.”’— Wat- 
son’s Art Journal. 

I can speak of them in the highest terms.’ 

G. W. MORG AN. 

** The finest Instrnments of the class I ever saw.’ 

GEO. F. BRISI ow. 

** The best Instruments of their class.’” WM. A. KING. 

‘The tone is incomparable, far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”” CHAS. FRADEL. 

lilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
No. dl East 33d Street, N. . 


528-40 


‘MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


No. 3, contains 1,000 Pieces of Music for the Fiore, 
Vrourn, CLARIONET, or Furr. Price $1 25 cents. Mailed 


post-paid. 
VIOLINS, 


Including Bow, Strings, Boxing, &c., sent by express to 


| all parts of the United States, British Provinces and 


West Indies, on receipt of the following prices: 
GERMAN, red, brown, tyrol, $2 60, $3, $4. 
MITTEWALD, double lined, $5, $7, $9, $11. 
FRENCH, blocked and lined, $6, $6, $10, $12, $15. 
ITALIAN, inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18 , $25. 

OLD MASTERS, very fine tone, 
$300. 
All orders, large or small, promptly attended to. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
tf 208 Bowery, New York. 


$30, $40, $50, $75 to 











plies a greater quantity and diversity of reading | 


FIRST FPREMIOM. 
IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 
Originally Patented May 13, 1862; im 

June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
Novelty ; is NomseLEess in operation, uses the sTRAIGHT 
NEEDLE, sews with DoUBLE OR SINGLE THREAD, Makes 
the Running Stitch more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 
stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, 
Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Brealths, &e., &e.; 
requires no Change of Stitch—1s NOT LIABLE TO GET 
OUT OF ORDER, and will last a Lrrerm™e; being original 
it is no infringement on any other Machine, This ts 
wot a small Pocket Machine pushed by hand over tae 
work like others advertised, but works on a Table, and 
the work must pass through it like all Regular Machines. 
“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.”—Frank 
Leslie’ s. 


“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and 
so easily understood that a child can use it.””—WN. 
Indepe ndent. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Maehine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. 

Single Machines sent to any part of the conntry per 
Express, packed in box’ with printed instructions on 
receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Circular containing Liberal In- 
ducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ARCANA WATCH. 





As elegant, durable and reliable as the finest gold watch 
Gents’ size, Hunting case, Lever, $25. Ladies’ Hunt- 
ing case, $25. Six for $125. ARCANA WATCH CO., 
62 Fulton Street, N.Y. P. O. Box, 5,614, 528-31 


ovement patented | 





cee! 
ep 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S. 


,|Ltalian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, sa} 
Rheum, Barber’s [tch, Chaps, Chafes, Tender Flesh 
etc., beside being the very best shaving compound ever 
invented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE uproots 
hair from low foreheads, upper lip, or any part of the 
body safely and quickly—warranted. LIQUID ROUGE, 
for pale lips and cheeks, LILY WHITE for flushe ad, 
red and heated faces. Found at DR. GOURAUD’S old 
established depot, 453 Broadway. 

The purity and efficacy of the above preparations 
| have been endorsed by tens of thousands, who have 
used them the past twenty-five years. 

AGENTS — Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, Good. 
win & Co, Boston ; Johnson, Detroit; Keyser, Pitts. 
wunghs Wood, Richmond, Va. ; and Druggists ge nerally. 


eS $8 


$6 ELEGANT 
WATCH. 

Fine Imported Watches for the Refail Trade at 

GREATLY REDUGED Prices. A BravutiruL Double Cure 


Silver Watch, small size, EXerLLENT TIME-KEEPER, wiih 
Chain, Key, and Gold Locket to each, $30 per Case of 
Six. Sample one, free by mail, for $6. 

An Expoant Gold Plated Engraved Double Case Wateh, 
Fine Time-keeper, Gold Locket, Chain, Key, dc., to each, 
$#2 per Case of Six. Sample, free by mail, for $8. 

Frxe Dovsite Huntia-Case Gold Plated Watches, 
Jeweled, with epee Regulated, per Case of 
Six, $60. Sample, by mail, $12. 

Silver Composite Hunting Case Watches, Magic Cases, 
Jeweled, &c., per Case of Six, $60. Sample, $12. 

Corn SILVER Hunting Lepines, Warranted, per Case of 
Six, $72. Sample, $15. 

Fine My English Levers, Full Jeweled, Superior, 
per Case of Six, $90. Sample, $20 

Exoiisa DurLex Watcues, Extra Silver Cases, Large 
Jewels, Fancy Styles, per Case of Six, $104. Sample, 
$25. 

Imperrar Wartcn, with Thermometer, Compass, Calen- 
der, Attachment, Fine Mcve nent, Jeweled, Complete, 
a Storm, Heat and Time in iicator, imitation ot $200 
Gold Watch; price, per Case of Six, $90. Sample, $20. 

Gold and Silver Watches of every description. C rats 1- 
logues mailed free. Safe delivery of all goods guaran- 
teed. Address orders 

CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
oat a Nassau St., N. Y. Established 1855, 


“ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Terms: $2 50 a year; 3 copies for $6; 5 copies, 
and one to the getter-up of club, $10. Single numbers 
for sale by news agents throughout the United States, 
Two volumes a year, beginning in January and July. 
Address 

T. S. ARTHUR & CO 
§27-32 323 Walnut st., Philadelphit a, Pa, 


“100 Photographs : of Union Generals sent pest 
paid fur 25 cents ; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers tor 
25 cents ; 50 Photographs of Statesmen and Gene —_ 
for 25 cents ; 100 photographs of remale Beauties fo 
25 cents; 100 photographs ‘of Actors for 25 ce nts, Ade 
dress 

527-31 C. SEYMOUR, 


Sox 48, Hollamd, N. Y. 


‘Something Now or Rich sent on receipt 


of 35 cents and a red stamp. Address Box 61, Seneca 
Falls, 
VANVASSERS WANTED—To take orders for Victor’s 
J HISTORY OF THE REDLLION, endorsed by the 


President, 
Generals, Bancrott the Hi 


Cabinet, Members of Con (res, Governors, 
storian, and by the Pri ss 5 


erally. This work still is the CONCEDED 8ST ANDAR D. 
All who have compared the different Histories of the 
War (even the authors themselves), acknowledge the 


superiority of Victor’s. Also, to take orders for Victor’s 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONSPIRACIES from 17éu 
to 1860 (the only work of the kind published), for a new 
illustrated edition of the Incidents and Anecdot:s of the 
War, and for portraits of Generals, &c. These works 
are all superbly illustrated and sell very rapidly, by 
canvassers only. Liberal terms and exclusive territory 
given. Send forcirculars. Address TORREY & HOVEY, 

Publishers, No. 2 na Street, N. Y. 


Horrors of Rebel Prisons. 


All Soldiers, Relatives of Soldiers, and persons want- 
ing a NEw, Beactiret and lIilustrated History of all tiie 
Rebel Pris: ns, and THEIR Horrors, should send at once 
for 31 Splendid Sketches, witich, by a novel arrange- 
ment, are printed upon one sheet, 24 by 36 inches, ac- 
companied by a book; the whole being a complete pic- 
torial historic description of all the Rebel Prisons and 





Stockades. Price, single copy, from $2 to $5 each. 
Those wishing to become agents will receive a copy 
upon sending 31 by mail. Adare 8s ; 

HOPKINS & CO., Publishers, 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


CHEVALIER’S LIFE FOR THE HAIR. 


Will restore Gray Hair to its ORIGINAL COLOR; 
STRENGTHENS and PromorTes the growth of the WEAKrstT 
HAIR; stops its falling out in three days; keeps the head 


clean, cool and healthy; can be used freely; contains 
nothing injurious; 
THE BEST HAIR DRESSING EVER OFFERED TO 


THE PUBLIC. 
It is recommended and used by the first medical 
authority. 
Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, 1,123 Broad. 
way, New York, 
I assure all persons the above preparation wili do all 
that is claimed for it. 
SARAH A. CHEVALIER, 


M. D. 


1 Send your address to Drawer 5,970, Chicayo, 
s Iil., and receive by return mail something 


that will please you. Ay It costs you nothing. 





Portune! Fortune!! ‘ 
Fall instructions by which a person can master the 
Art of Ventriloquism in a few hour’s practice, and 
make a world of fun and a fortune. Sent by mail for 
50 cents. Address 
TRANKLIN & CoO., 
Calhoun, [ilineis. 


S25 A Day. 
Agents wanted to sell a new and wonderful SEWING 
MACHINE, the only cheap one licensed. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, 


521-33 Biddeford, Maine. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Have you used them? Give them a Trial. 


PATENT FASTENERS. Will fasten Boots, Shoes, 
Gaiters, Corseta, &c., wy tying. Send 25 cents for 
apair, W. OC. WEMYSS, 575 Broad uy, N. Y. tf 


AGENTS ! AGENTS! AGENTS ! 
Fancy Goods and Yankee Notion Dealers. 


A saleable and profitable article. Send 25 cents for 
sainple and circular, W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
New York, it 
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LESLIE'S 





FRANK 





i. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
icget. Send 25 cents fora Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


BEAUTY! 


AUBURN, GOLDEN, FLAXEN AND SILKEN CURLS 
produced by the use of 


PROF. DE BREUX’ 
FRISER LE CHEVAUX. 


One application warranted to curl the most straight 
and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or 
heavy massive curls. Has been used by the fashion- 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifying 
results. Does no injury to the hair. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars mailed 
free. Address e 

BERGER, mee & CO., Chemists, 
. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 

516-28 Sole Agents p. the United States. 


AGENTS !!! — 


i | 
$10 Per day made selling the Sketches 
entitled the “SOUTHERN PRISONS OF UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS AND SOLDJERS, and Scenes 
from Life as PRISONERS OF WAR,” with key of 24 
pages. It is decidedly the best ornamental, historical 
work that has ever been presented to the public, and 
will be purchased by everybody. Copies sent free to 
agents on receipt of $1. Call on, or address with 
stamp, HOPKINS & CO., 74 Bleecker street, New York. 











The Great Money-Making Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 
25 cents. Address 

000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


A GiIFnr FOr, rou 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA GIFT BOOK 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


The Eleventh Year of the Enterprize. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW GIFTS. 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK. 

A new Classified Catalogue of Books just issued, of 
over 50 pages of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, with full instructions for forming Clubs, &c., &c. 

The best place in the world to buy books is at the 
“EVANS ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK SALE.” 

Catalogues sent free on nae . red stamp. Ad- 
dress G. EVANS, 

525-28 630 Che conk street, Phila. 


—e 


vas Psychomancy-” —How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 eents, together with a guide to the unmarrie »d of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
tf T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





= F Something New. “@4 


For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Naseau street, N. Y. 


~ WONDERFULLY STRANGE ! 
MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now perthanently located herself at Albany, 
N. ¥. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wondertul 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wile of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. .Address 

Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 

524-36 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. ¥ 


Holloway’s Pills end Ointment.—Scrofuia 
or morbid deposits in the lungs, joints and tissues. 
These medicines have rendered this disease a less for- 
midable scourge than formerly. It has been incontest- 
ably proved that in Scrofulous affections they have 
effected thousands of cures. Sold white ae ae 


Before spending your money foolishly for 
Onguents, Depilatories, Enamels, Powders, &c., send 
for new Book or Rec FIPTS; 40 pages, with Catalogue 
free. Addross BLACKIE & OCO., 715 Broadway, N. Y. 

tf 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINES. 
Highest Premium Gold Medal, 


Fair American Institute, 1865. 





The best in the World. They have the Reversiblk 
Feed Motion, They have a perfect Self-Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension, They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have | 
wany advantages over aljl others 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 

623-35 605 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE. L.CANNON'S 


LATING App 


eoty 


VENTI , 
TKITCRENRCANGES X 


o BROADWAY j SET WEEE! LEECKER & 
K. e¢ OUSTOM STS. 


Art of Snameling-—the beautiful art of en- 


ameling the skin. White French Skin Enamel, for | 


whitening, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
making it soft, fair, smooth and transparent. It quickly 
removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, etc., without injury to 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh st., 
Philadelphia. 

Stereoscopic ic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue 

000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


_ Stereoscopic “Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. ¥. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & €O., 

Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

5601 BROADWAY, W. Y. 


Tn addition to our main business of PHOTOURAPHIC alae 
TERIALS, we are headquarters for the following, viz 


Stereoscopes and St< soneaenyne Views. 
Of these we have an nt, including 
VIEWS OF THE WaAk, 
Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PROTOGRAPILIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTEST 





Bull Run, Dutch Gap, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains. 
Gettysburgh, Hanover Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 
Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 
Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 
Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobiles, 
Florida, Strawberry Plains, 
&e. &c. 

An erican mb Fore ign Citles and Landscapes, Gre ups, States 

ry, A t fe or t private 


ex 1 Our Gs 
of Stamp. 


riogue wil ll be sent t 9 any adds 19 on receipt 


Photographic Albums. 





We were the first to introduce these into the United States 
and we © quantities t 
in Oar ALI 
tati ng and du 
« They will be E, on receipt 


Cer rine ALWUMS MADE TO ORDER. “3 
The Trade will find our Albums tue most 
Saleable they can buy. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces over Five Taovsawn diferent 





eu ts (to which additions are continually being made) of Emi- 
nt Americans, &c., viz: about 
) Maj Gens. le eut-Cols 650 St atesmen, 

10 & ig 25 other Of ers, 130 D vines, 
; els, 75 Na vy Oflicers, 125 

“@0 Art iste 125 & 60 Pr - nent Wo omen, 


3,000 Gevie es of Works of A 

Including reproduction® of the most cclsbeased Engravings, 
Paintings, Statues. &c. Ontalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue, will be 
filled on receipt of r 39, and sent by mail, reer 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., wi oo case 
Pemit twenty-five per ce ent of the ainount with their « rd 

M7 The prices aud quality of eur goods cannot fail to satisty. 


Beauty.—Hunt’ s Bloom of Roses, 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or liy 8; does not wash off or injure the skin; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO:, PeRFuMERs. 
000 3 South Seventh Street, Philade Iphia. 





Short-Hand Without a Master. 

By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Specches, Trials, etc., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-first edition, with SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 
York. 526-9 


JOn MILLGR, JR. 


A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laugh able Conundrums, 
Humorous Po ‘try, &c., &c. Price 10 cents, Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. 526-9 


Curl your Hair. 

One application will curl your hair into beautiful 
curls and Jast six months; satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Price 50 centa. Address M. A. JAGGERS, 
Calhoun, Tl. 526-9 

Writing Paper, Envelopes, 
Blank and Memorandum Books, Cheap, at 
522-33 LEACH’S, 86 Nassau street, New York. 


$3.00 ALBUMS. $3.00 


A Fine Album, two Gilt Clasps, Relief Sides, finely 
finished, for holding 50 FULL SIZE Card Photographs. 
Sent by return mail for $3.00. The neatest and cheap- 
est Album m the market. TRADE and Agents supplied. 
$24.00 per dozen, NET. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 
way, New York. Ladies and Gents, please send your 
address for interesting catalogue. 


To Beautify the Complexion, 
USE SHULTS’ WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 
The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases ot Tan, 


Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in 
from four to six days. It whitens the skin perma- 


nently, and imparts a freshness and transparency 
to the complexion — is perfectly natural, and with- 
out injury to the skin. No toilet is complete without it. 


Price, by mail, se ale land postpaid, 50 cents. Address 
Cc. F. SHU LTS, 
524-36 285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 


1,000,000 Purchasers Wanted. 
Articles to suit everybody. Catalogue sent free. W. 
C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 522-3) 


‘s Only 60 Cents. 


The Art of Painting Photographs in Water Colors. 
Bound in mor ; also afull sett of Paints and Brush 


Mailed free for 60 cents Address 
CRAWFOR D & WILLIS, 
, New York. 


No. 107 Broadw 

Love! Love !—The secret ! 
love of the fair sex. Sent by ma 

526-9 J. F. JAGGE! 





Tin Type and Ferreotype Albi 1ITSe— | 
wr holdin SU picture > Sent 
postpaid. TRADE PRICI $ q ad 00 | lL. 
W. C. WEMY8S, 575 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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C. M. DUNN & CO.’S — 
GREAT GIFT SALE 


OF THE 
NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 


JFewelers’ Association. 
| er ee ree $1,000,000. 
Depot, 558 Broadway: 


An immense stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry, and 
Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, 
without regard to value, and not to be paid for till you 
see what you will receive. 

CERTIFICATES, naming each article and its value, 
are placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents; five for $14 eleven for $2; thirty for 
$5; Sixty-five for $10; and one hundred for $15. 

On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 
gor g to have, and then it is at your opti »n to pay the 

ollar and take the article or not. Purchasers may thus 


obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, sewing Ma- | 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on our list, for ‘$1; and in | 
no case can they get less than One Dollar’s worth, as } Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago 


there are no blanks. Agents wanted. Address 
. M. DUNN & co., 558 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE TRIAL QUARTER of the Leading and | 
Largest Circulating Agricultural, Literary and 
Family Weekly on the Continent—MOORE’S RURAL | 
NEW-YORKER—is having a great run, the Publisher 
receiving hundreds of names for it daily, yet there is 
room for you, reader. The 13 numbers of this quarter 
(Oct. to Jan.) sent, On Trial, for only 50 cents. Full 


price, $3 a year. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


(\HEEP AND WOOL are great and paying insti- 
' tutions. If you wish to know all about the breed- 
ing, management and diseases of the former, and how 
best and cheapest to produce the latter, get and read 
RANDALL’S PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, the best and 
latest work on American Sheep Husbandry. Large 
12mo.—454 pages, illustrated. Price $2—sent postpaid. 
_ 528 Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘Matrimony.— Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


HOW ALL MAY MARRY. 
Courtship Made Easy. New Edition—Illustrated. 


Treating on “ Psychologic Fascination,” showing how 
any person of either sex can fascinate, win the undying 
love, and marry any person they wish, irrespecti fage 
or personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 8, by 
E. D. LOCKE & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Maine. 








The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex 
pense through medical impdBition and quackery. By 
inclosing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, + %. en MAYF. — 
Esq., ae King’s County, N. Y. 





6, 000 As Agents Wanted, to sell SIX NEW 
INVENTIONS of great value to families; all 
os great profits. Send 15 cents and get 80 pages; or 25 
cents and get 80 pages and a sample gratis. 
517-29 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 








Book tells how to make 
offhe R without of Wonders | fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and afl kinds 
of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all kinds of 
Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Exposed; Ven- 
triloquism Made Easy; Information of Importance to 
Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, &c., &c., &c. 
Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Address Box 5057 
P. O., New York, 526-29 


w HIS K E R Ss 
AND 
MOUSTACHES 
Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in from three 
to five wecks by using 


DR- SEVIGNE’S 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE. 


The most wonderful discovery in modern science, 
acting upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner, It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 

516-28 Sole Agents for the United States. 











2 y> OS gy a Ee 
(R ESTIDIGETAPION 
~ 
Or, MAGIC MADE EASY,--a New Book, just out. 4 The 
most complete book on Lege rd main, Slight of ‘Hand, &c., ever 
published. Nothing like it. It tells how to cut a man's he ad off, 
and put it a yard from his body ; how to cut off your nose: how 
to eat fire; Laughing Gas; “Rope- tying Feat; the Won erful 
Hat; and nearly 200 other astounding Magical, Chemical, and 
Optical performances of the best Magicians, Wizards, and Pres- 
eee 4 pages " ey illustrated cover. Price only 2 
‘or #1 ifree. Satisfaction quaranteed. 


with iT E ‘R & CO, Publishers, Llinsdale, N.i. 











es OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


Pimples, Moth, Freckles, Sunburn, 
Ringworm and Tetter vanish magically by the applica- 
tion of DE GRAFF’S Sun Flower Extract, warranted. 
Price $1. For sale only by Dr. DE GRAFF, Medical 
Hall, Albany, N. Y. Sent by mail. 525-28 


COMIC CARD PHOTOS, 


Of the latest and best subjecte. nts wanted in 
every town. Send 10 cents for sa ple and catalogue to 
H. RIVINGTON & OO., No. 660 Broadway, New York 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
f Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 


‘ paid for 50cents, Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. ¥. 





The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland’s . 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the affi#eted throughout 





become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. The White Pine Compound cures 


Sore Throat, —- Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Affections 
generally. It is a remar for 

we poe ey Diabetes, 


f Voiding Urine, from the 
Kidney and Sindder, Gravel, 
d other plaints. 


For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold by 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 

, Il.; John D. Park, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents ~ 4 the West; Petre F. 
| Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 








‘THE GREATEST WOVELTY OF THE AGE. 





THE POCKET SEWING MACHINE, 


Specially adapted for Quilting, Em- 
broidering and Braiding. 

Easily used—being held in the hand, —r traverses 
the material to be quilted or embroidered ; works with 
great rapidity, and gives entire satisfaction. Follows 
any design stampe sd on the cloth. Sent by mail, to any 
part of the United States. Plain Steel Machine, $5; 
Heavy Silver Plated Machine, $8. State Rights for sale. 
Address A. 8. GILCHRIST, Secretary Pocket Sewing 
Machine Company, 17 Wall street, New York. tf 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or IWIcustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post sree, 
to any address on bw of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin, by ‘“‘Upnam’s DEPILATORY PowbER.” 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 625-37 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples 
REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF “UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 


to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 525-37 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a permanent cure effected by the use of “ Seman b 
ASTHMA CURE.”’ Cases of from ten to twenty 
standing yield at once to its influence, Price $2. Sent 
postpaid to any address. by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Phila. Circulars pent see, 626-31 


A CURIOSITY I! 
Free to All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send feur address, and ro- 
ceive a GREAT P: APER, replete with the choicest aad 
ture. Sent Gratis. ARLES E,. MACKE 

267 Broadway, New Tue. 


S90 A Month. 


Agents wanted for six entirely new articles, just 
out. Address O. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddetord, 
Maine. 621-33 


One Deler Iwill eetentea end © 
$1 For One Dollar I will send, vniehly ae . 1 
postpaid, the “ Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon 
the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon bald ge in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. En- 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 
Circulars mailed free. Address 
P. O. Box, 216. F. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. Y. 

525-37 

















Senseology; ‘or the Secrets of Success. 
How to make a Fortune, Win the Affections of any one 
you choose, the Matrimonial Agent, St. Roch, Guid> 
to Beauty, Pyschologic Fascination, Matrimony Made 
Easy, How to Make French Brandy, Jamaica Rum 
Liquor Coloring, and over 40 original receipts, either 
of which will enable a person to make a fortune. All in 
search of a legitimate business should read this book. 
Sent by mail for 26 cents. 

EVANS & CO., 
tf Box 1, 216, Philadelphia. 


Photo; graph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Piay- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. Au by mail on receipt of 
price. Address 

FORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 
tf 


A New and Valuable Book Just Pub- 
LISHED. Every female should have a copy to avoid 
suffering, trouble, expense and imposition. Sent by 
return mail on receipt of price, $1. Address J. Cc, 
MIL TON & CO., Publishers, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 

527-8 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of October 10, 1865, 


We. "Fac cece cessed GIOW cccccccese $100,000 

NO. 19364. ..ccscoss © ccceccce . 0,000 

No, 15801. ..ccccees SS cece egeces 25,000 

a) Gb csevcuséd OP ‘enka ikaie 10,000 

N LST9G. 0. ccccee SF ceseccccece 5,00 

No. 9217... seee ™ s0eeeesccs 5,000 
Being the six capital prizes. 


Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid tor doubloons and all kinds of gold and 





TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 





, SMOLANDER’S 


> - ee 


FRANK LESLIF’: 





The Press, 


Unite : le ween tm a 





ted. A liberal dis- 
Send 20 cents for specimen yA a 
circular to the Publishers, TICKNOR & FIELDS, Bos 

° 


ACENTS WANTED 
To cooeee, for our new, beautifully illustrated, and 
thrillingly interesting volume of army experience. 
CAMP FIRE, AND COTTON FIELD, by THomas W. 
Knox, Herald correspondent. Full of startling Inci- 
dents, Amusing Anecdotes, Ingenious Strategems, Life 
in Camp ~ | teed 3 ther with ample and — 
ons ose who design engaging in Cotton cul- | 
ture at the South. Send for circular. 
BLELOCK & CO., 19 Beekman street, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. | 


Returned Soldiers, and everybody with # small capital, 
can make $20 per day selling our great, new, and won- 
derful extra large size, fine quality Stationery Packages. 
Every dollar invested more than doubled. Splendid 
Gold and Silver Watches presented free to all who act as 
our agents. Smart Men wanted in every village and 
town to establish agencies, County rights free, sales im- 
mense, demand increasing, everybody buys them. Send 
for our new circulars, containing exira premium induce- 
ments, free. 

M. D. GILBERT & OCO., Stationers, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


DON’T FAIL TO NOTICE 


T. HAYWARD’S 


ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 126. 








o 


B. 


oO 


COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


‘Cures diseases of the Sromacu, and Krpyneys, Rurv- 
‘MatTiIsM, Dnorsy, &c. Price One DotiaR. Sold by D. 
Barnes & Co., and F.C, Wet1s & Co., New York. Bur- 
Leion & Rocrers, Boston, Mass., General Agents 

520-330 


THE DAYS OF BRASS JEWELRY 
ARE OVER. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Jewelers’ Association. 


Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One Price Gold Sale. 


SELL NO BRASS OR SO-CALLED PLATED 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL 
JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE! 


understood that this is emphatic- 
yin ang manufacturers, 


or punted jewelry is included in the 





oo eae 
article of brass 
whole immense stock. 


250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Setts of Rich Silver-ware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 
WORTH $2,500,000. 

All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until 
you know what you will receive. 

Lxsurrwe $10 Worrn ror $2, THE —— 

ae We tee to send any 

for the 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Enve ‘oontions 
we ° peaked | 2810! 


containing list of articles 
terms to agents, to whom 
are offered. Five envelopes sent for 


500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
a be Address 
BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


Taxes of 
0000 


all's ¥ ble Sicilian Hair Renewer 
If to be the m — preparation for 
= Sear ediabed' 00 to pa 


It is a vegetable compound, and contains no injurious 
es whatever. 


IT WILL RESTORE GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGI- 
NAL COLOR. 


It will keep the hair from falling out. 
It cleanses the scalp and makes tho hair soft, lustrcus 
and silken. 


Tt is a splendid hair dressing. 

No person, old or young, should fail to use it. 

IT I8 RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE 
FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Say Ask for Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 


and take no other. 
R. P. HALL & OO., 


Nashua, N. H., Proprietors. 
For saleby all druggists. 
_DEMARBARNES & CO., Wholesale Agents. 


o 





 Allon’s Zung Balsam is composed of Medi- 
cines which 7 a specific action upon the morbid se- | 
cretions of the Lungs, which causes the maticr to be 
thrown off by expectoration, then the inflammation will 
be relieved and the cough soon subdued. 

o For adle by Dealers in Family Medicine generally. 


RICHMOND-EX KAM Wes Don 
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GHEAP—VERY. 
A. J. OFFERS SOME DECIDED BARGAINS. 





Wewsdealers, Booksellers, 


Newspaper Readers and Book Readers, 
Are informed that 


The American News Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Is ready to supply at the carliert moment, and on the 
very lowest terms, 
Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, 
Magazines, Books, Dime Novels, 
Cheap Publications, 
School ks, Envelopes, 
Pens, Writing Papers, 
And everything wanted by a Newsdealer or Bookseller. 
PRINTED TRADE LISTS 
describing the nature of the News Business, how to do 
it, names of Papers and Magazines, with their prices, 
&c., will be sent FREE to all who ask for them. 
Address THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Successors to Sinclair Tousey and H. Dexter, Hamil- 
ton & Co. ° 


$1,000,000 Worth 


Watches, Jewelry, and Silver-ware, 


| To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 

| to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
| to recive: 

100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........... each $125 

500 Silver atches. . bes peeeasecoeseseces each $20 to 35 

| 10, 000 Gold Péns and Silver Case........ each $ 5to 8 
| And a large eqcevtanant of Je ne and Siver-ware. 
| The method of disposing of these goo’s at OnE DoLLan 
| each is as follows: 

Certificates naming each article and its value are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to “x address on 
receipt of 25 cents—5 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5. 

Agents wanted to whom we offer special terms and 
premiums. Address 


A. hey ROWEN & CO., 


236 Beekman st., P. O. Box 4270, \. Y. 


_ —t—. 











UNION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 


SHIRT 


No. 637 BROADW AY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING EMPORIUM 


oF 
THOMAS AND MOIRISETT, 
No. 845 Broadway, 


SUPPLIES EVERY ARTICLE a LADY, CHILD, or IN- 
FANT REQUIRES, in the furnishing of their TOILET 
or ‘WARDROBE. E. 525-280 





**A Scientifie Wonder."’ 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEEPER, 


One Dollar Hach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and RELIABLE Pocket TrMe-KEEPER for the 
poor man. A decidedly unique and wonderful novelty. 
Correctly constructed on the most approved scrENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES, and warranted to PENOTE 80LAR TIME, with 
absolute certainty and the utmost ision. More truth- 
ful than the most costly and elaborate Time-keeper of 
modern manufacture. It never can be wrong. ‘“ Jt re- 
quires no key,”’ or winding up. Never runs down ; 
and can never be too fast or too slow. Correct in 
all climates. It is a most remarkable article. Intro- 
duced into this country from Europe, where it is also 
legally protected by “ Royal Letters Patent.”” All 
to imitate are an imposition. Price fora 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 


PIANOFPORTES. 


99 & 101 Bleecker Street, ag Block West of Broad- 
way. Werranted for | Six Years 


The 
dyspeptic can y be realized by those so unfortunate 
as to be afflicted with this disease, and yet how many of 

them suffer and continue to suffer. Why they do this so 
patiently it is impossible to tell. It may be from igno- 
rance of any certain remedy, or it may be from pre- 


aoe against the use of patent medicine. HoorLanp’s 
BITTERS 


GERMAN has cured thousands of the worst 
cases of dyspepsia, and each day adds new names to 
= Se —— Ther ‘he Bitters a trial. 

or druggis re not a whisky 
drink. —/: th Gazette 

H. T. Druggist, 594 Broadway, New 

526-380 


rTrCcrEZz!: 4 
Cured by Reide’s Crimean Ointmefit. Price, 35 cents. 
BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, Mass., Sole Agents. 


go The best Pen for the least money 
is ED ERNG Te dest for one year, 14 carats 
fine; also every variety of Penholders on hand. Pens 

ted on receipt of 50 cents. Pens sent by mail. 


Repoin 
Send for circular. E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufactory and 
Office, No. 15 Maiden lane. 519-3lo 


" Shults’ Curlique, for curling the Hair. 
Price by mail, 50 cents. Warranted. Address 
° C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 
Derby's Sure Cure for Piles. 


Price 75 cents per box. Burntzien & Rocrnrs, Boston, 





Mass., Sole Agents. 520-330 
Por a Fortune 
Address HARRIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


521-330 


Vineland Lands. 


tic.—The trial and sufferings of the | 


single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 

or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to 

any part of the country, on receipt of price. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. All orders must be addressed to 
J. W, DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

| oO 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 








a} Between Union Square and Irving Place, 
NEW YORE. tfo 





Without cles, Doctor or Medi~ 
cine. Pamphlet mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 
0000 1130 ) Broadway, Hew York. 


Me.—Only 5 cents (five 


Buy Mo ond Tr 
,_*- street, N. Y. tfo 


Bm J. G. ISELIN, 80 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthfu! climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 


soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen 
$365 per acre, payable within four yeurs. Good 
and good socicty. 
beauty with which the place is laid cut is unsurpassed. 
be sent free. Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vine 
From Report of Soton Roprnson, Agricultur 
* It is one of the most extensive fertile tri 
Jarming, that we know of this side of ti.« | 


cls, He an 


business openings for manufactories and others. 
It is now the most ‘improving place East or West. 


nd Post Ofic 
al Edtitor of the 


Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
Churches, schoois 
Hundreds are settling and building. Theo 
Letters answered. Papers ;iving full information will 
e. Landis Township, New Jersey. 

Tribune 

aimost level position and suilcble « tion 


growing. 


$7, ABE, $10 


A BEAvTirut ENGRAVED GOLD-PLATED Watcu, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, Small Size, White Enamelled Dial, Cut 
Hands, ‘‘ Mnglish Movements, and Correct Timekeey r, 
with an accurate ‘ Miniature Calendar,”’ indicating the 
Day of the Week, Month, &c., in back case. Asingle one 
sent free, by mail, to any part of the country, in neat 
case, WITH A BEAUTIFUL VEsT CHAIN, for only $10. 

A neat SILVER WATCH, same as above, with the 
Miniature Calendar, &c., specially adapted to the Army. 
—_ Y ab by mail, to any part of the country, for 
only 

English and American LEVERS from $25 up. Good 
Watches ot all descriptions. 

aateens CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 

38 and 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 


Make Your Own Soap! 


With B. T. BABBIT’S Pure Concentrated Potash, or 
Ready Soap Maker, warranted double the stren, ot 
common Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or 
ley in market. Put up in cans of one pound, two 
pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and tweive pounds, 
with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 gallons 
ot Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will 
find this the chcanest in the market. B. T. BABBIT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington street, N. ¥, 

528-400 

a. year can be realized gilding and 
putting up the Crystal Door Site, 
structions cost $20. L. L. TODD & 
3 Nassau street, New York. 
no's Slo 


$20 G.&8.CrystalD.P. $20 
Agents wanted. Stock, Tools and ™n- 
END FOR A CIRCULAR, 
The 








National Park Bank 


of New Yorl:. 


Capital,...$2,000,000 | Surplus,...$1,200 


This Bank will issug Certificates of Deposit, at ng 
interest, on favorable terms, 
J. L. 
New York, August 21, 1865. 


WORTH, Cashi: r. 
519-3lo 


ARE 
CEIPTS 


Containing many Secrets and much valuable inform a 
tion never before made public, including over 100 
Receipts now in exclusive use by the celebrated Metro- 
politan Hotel of this city. Price 20 cents; mailed, postage 
free. Address HUTCHINSON & CO., Publishers, 596 






Broadway, N. Y. tfo 
CLCCK’S 
Hair Restorer Restores Gray Hair. 
CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer makes hair grow,on Bald Heads. 
CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer Stops Hair frora Falling Out. > 
CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer Prevents Headache. 
CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer is elegantly Perfumed. 
CLOCK'S 
Hair Restorer is all that can be claimed as a dressing. 
CLOCK’'S 


Hair Restorer porsesses all the merit claimed for it. 
A single trial convinces the most sceptical of its value. 
Tf, after a thorough trial of two bottles it docs not give 
perfect satisfaction, the money will be refunded. 
Sold everywhere at $1 per bottle. 
Six bottles for $5. 
DR. F. B. CLOCK, 
Proprietor, 
Manchest r, N. H. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Drug and Chemical Warehouse, 
No, 594 Broadway, 
General Agent, New York City. 


526-380 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 sea w ar. N. Y¥. otf 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 





SEWIN G MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. 


o 


Corps B adge Pins and Rings, of 
16 carat ray Pre richly enamcled. BRYANT & BE) EY, 


Manufac caring Jewelers, 12 Maiden Lane, N. Y. o 


IVORY AND PEARL. 


Sleeve a $1, $2 and $3. Ivory and Pearl 
Jewelry, $3, $5 and $6 per sett each. Ivory and 
Pearl Belt estes $150 to $6 each. Wholesale and 
retail. WILLIAM M. WELLING, Importer and Manu- 
_— 571 Broadway, opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


Boots--Boots=--Boots. 








RICHMOND is now prepared to manufacture to meas- 
| ure a superior quality of Boots, Shoes, Gaiters and Slip- 

pers of every variety, for Ladies, Ge nts, Misses, Boys, 
| and Children. An immense stock of ready- -made goods 


N. ¥. 


on hand, all at reasonable prices. 
° 


Cc. C. RICHMOND, No. 150 Fulton 8t., 


JOY TO THE WORLD. —The intro- 
>, duction of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer to 
\ the suffering humanity of this age, has 
| relieved more pain and caw more 
real joy than any other article that can 
be named. The apothecary finds it 


first among the medicines called for, 

eS and the who'esale druggist considers it 

a leading article of his trade. All the dealers in medi- 

cine speak alike in its favor; an a its reputation as a 

i i l ntly « & 
tablished. o 








